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telp the Hour lational CGuand 


GOVERNORS of all 48 states, Hawaii, BUSINESSMEN — give your Guards- 


Puerto Rico and District of Columbia men employees regular military leave to Here's how 
urge every American—urge you to help attend summer camp — in addition to ‘the National Guard Helps You 
the new National Guard in your their regular vacations. 

‘ Pay * Education 
community, 

HOMEMAKERS—encourage your men- Fellowship * Traininy 

YOUNG MEN — offer your services to folk in their Guard activities and tell Sports * Leadership 
your country for afew hours each week— other women about the new National ee ee 
enlist today in the new National Guard. Guard. Se 





EVERY AMERICAN CAN DO SOMETHING TO HELP THE GUARD! 


For information, see the commander of the National Guard unit 
in your community or write the Adjutant General of your State. 
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IND SWEPT COVE,” the early summer scene that brings 
a breath of green freshness to this month’s cover, was loaned to us 
for reproduction by the Findlay Galleries’ collection in Chicago. It 
was painted by Peter Emberly, a talented and capable interpreter of 
the American landscape 
scene who tells the story 
of the out-of-doors with 
strength and contagious 
zest. He belongs to that 
conservative group of 
young American paint- 
ers who transfer direct- 
ly to canvas their own 
strong impressions of 
landscape, water and 
sky without any taint 
of fadism and with an 
unusual sincerity. 


= new Federal Security Administrator has called a five-day 
citizen’s health assembly in Washington early this month to plan a 
national health program. This is partly the result of the emphasis 
that wholesale examination of prospective soldiers and sailors 
placed on our national health deficiency. The war helped us out of 
our health rut in another way—it got a lot of practicing 
physicians interested in public health careers. They were the ones 
who had been given administrative assignments in the armed forces 
and became interested in serving patients on a wholesale basis, 
even to the point of wanting to continue in civilian life. One of 
them is Dr. Joseph H. Gamet. Before 
the war he was a civilian eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialist with a first 
lieutenant’s commission in the reserve. 
During the war he was an air corps flight 
surgeon who built and staffed five base 
hospitals in this country. He attained 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and was 
retired for physical disability in 1946. 
Instead of going back to private practice 
he has become medical director of the 
Rock County Sanitary Unit—one of only 
two county public health agencies in 
that state. An article by Col. Gamet 
on the administrative phase of community 
medical care is on page 18 of this issue. 


Col. Joseph M. Gamet 


Ra editorial content policy of your magazine is to run anything 
worthwhile on any subject dealing with Kiwanis clubs, their 
activities, their members and their interests and the action programs 
and objectives of Kiwanis International, whether written by a 
Kiwanian or not, and provided, of course, a certain professional 
standard is met. We never had any occasion to think beyond this 
policy until we came face-to-face with a decision as to whether we 
would run fiction. The material at issue was a three-part short serial 
that dealt with combatting public apathy in a typical American 
community. We soon decided that, since the subject was in line 
with our policy and the writing standard was high, there should 
be no question about it. The name of the story is “The Brick Wall” 
and it starts in this issue. The author is Ernest E. Tucker 

who wrote “Congressman Lincoln” for the February issue.—F.B.S. 
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REAT yourself to a wonderful 
vacation! Gay shipboard life... 


| scenic beauties, historic cities, famous 
| resorts. See all or part of the mag- 
| nificent route, from Niagara, along 
the St. Lawrence, up the magic 
Saguenay. Or choose a Great Lakes 
| Cruise between Detroit and Duluth. 


NIAGARA to the SAGUENAY 


| 

| Enjoy all or any part of this world-famous 
route between Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Thousand Islands, Montreal, 

| Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadoussac and the 

| Saguenay. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Lakes Huron and Superior on _ largest, 
finest lake steamer, S. S. “Noronic.” Be- 
| tween Detroit and Duluth, see Sarnia, the 
| *Soo0”, Port Arthur. Sports, entertainment. 


For information apply our nearest 

office: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 

cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Min- 

neapolis, New York, Philadelphia, 

Rochester, St. Louis, and Washington 
or your Travel Agent. 


Canada Steamship Lines 














FREE RANCH BOOK. Write E. E. 
Nelson, 315 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, and tell him the rate 
you prefer ($45 to $100 a week). 
You'll get ranch leaflets to fit your 
choice, 
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AGED CHEESE... 


Truly the world’s finest natural cured 
cheese from America’s Little Switzerland 
never sold in stores, only by mail. 
SUMMER-CURED SWISS, 8 to 10 months 
old, 4 lb. cut Pack No. 13B, $4.85; SHARP 
AGED CHEDDAR (American Cheese) 2) 
years old, 4 lb. cut, Pack No. 9B, $4.65; 
OLD-FASHIONED BRICK, carefully cured 
in our own cellars, 5 lbs. Pack No. 14B, 
$4.75; GOURMET ASSORTMENT, Summer- 
Cured Swiss, Old-Fashioned Brick, Aged 
Cheddar (15-18 months old), Golden Port 
Salut, 4 lb. Pack No. 4B, $4.35. 
All prices include shipping in U.S.A.—add 
25¢ per shipment west of Rockies. Quality 
guaranteed. 


The Swiss Colony, 351 Cheese Lane 


MONROE, WISCONSIN 





























From a Non-Kiwanian 

If the millions of Kiwanis members 
and readers of good illustrated Amer- 
ican magazines would each month 
send their copies to key individuals 
(politicians, editors, leaders of in- 
dustry, labor, education) in Italy, 
France, Germany, Austria, Scandi- 
navia, Korea, China and Latin Amer- 
ica, they would be using the most 
powerful of all forces to counteract 
Communist lies and be far more ef- 
fective than official government prop- 
aganda. 

The pictures and advertisements 
alone would speak volumes (even. to 
those who couldn’t read English) in 
favor of our democratic way of life, 
our freedom and prosperity, and 
make very clear its superiority over 
Russian tyranny and poverty. 

Will you not urge Kiwanis clubs 
to cooperate in this manner? Let’s 
not throw away the millions of maga- 
zines which the world so sorely needs 
if peace and understanding and 
American prestige are to be main- 
tained. Our magazines can be the 
machine guns of Democracy and 
Freedom. Let’s send a flood of them 
abroad—immediately! 

Albert Croissant 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, California 


Roe’s Getting Good! 
Roe Fulkerson’s article, ‘Do Preach- 
ers Make You Sick?’ in the March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine struck 
me as being the best I have ever seen 
along this line. 
W. J. Clark, Kiwanian 
South Bend, Indiana 


So thought scores of others. Favorable 
letters on this one reached a new high. 
Judging from reader reaction Roe is 
just getting his second wind—or is it 
his third?—The Editors. 


Sunday Dancing 

I started to read the article on fund 
raising by Stanley Jacobs in the 
March issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
when I came across his first sugges- 
tion: Is there an amusement park in 
your town? Why not make arrange- 
ments with the management to take 
it over for a Sunday?—Your club can 
make a respectable sum of money 
through admission and dance floor 
tickets, etc.”’” (The underscoring is 
mine). I read no further. 

It seems to me that this sugges- 
tion sets at naught the First Object 
of Kiwanis and shackles the objective 
of supporting the churches in their 


spiritual aims. It lowers the whole 
plane of Kiwanis ideals and service 
and I, for one, am exceedingly dis- 
appointed to see the magazine pass 
it on. 
George R. Norris, Kiwanian 
Danville, Virginia 


Outside Recognition 
Recently I found a copy of The 
Kiwanis Magazine on a table in the 
reception room of another company. 
Now I see by the current issue of 
P.S. that your publication was a 
winner in the 1947 Industrial Edi- 
tors’ Association publication contest. 
It is so well done that I would like 
to have our folks see and read it. 
Oren Arbogust, 
Oren Arbogust, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lest our readers find out elsewhere, 
we confess herewith that The Kiwanis 
Magazine received the above citation 
“... im recognition of exceptional ac- 
complishment in achievement of pur- 
pose, excellence of editorial content, 
and effectiveness of appearance.” This 
award was made before the magazine 
was restyled.—The Editors. 


Democracy vs. Republic 

.. . In The Kiwanis Magazine for 
February, 1948 page 3 “The Red 
Streak”? the statement is made: “ 
insist that Russia give us the privi- 
lege to be democracies” and ‘“‘repug- 
nant to the citizens of a democracy.” 

Since when did we become citizens 
of a democracy or have the privilege 
to be a democracy? 

The United States of America is a 
republic with a republican form of 
government. 

Won’t you please join in using the 
correct term republic? 

Why not print across the top of 
each page of The Kiwanis Magazine: 

“The United States of America is 
a republic. It is not a democracy.”’ 
Almost all subversive groups in the 
United States use the word democracy 
in their titles. 

Harry T. Crissey, Kiwanian 
Albany, New York 


we 


This is an interesting subject that has 
been mentioned in reader correspond- 
ence many times—so many times that 
we shall assign a writer to it. You 
may expect an article discussing the 
difference between a democracy and a 
republic—and the advantages of a 
republic over a true democracy — in 
a forthcoming issue-——The Editors, 
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he sheltered life___ 


Ld WITH THE BEST of parental intentions, I seem to 
have been the victim of an old-fashioned child- 
training theory. I was brought up in a boarding-school 
where chapel each day and church twice on Sunday 
were compulsory. My life was so strict that when I got 
to college, my fraternity brothers had to give me les- 
sons so I could attend our first freshman house dance. 
In fact, it was some time before I actually acknowledged 
to myself that many people nationally and locally fa- 
mous—some of the leaders in our community, to be 
specific—probably smoked, drank, and caroused. 

All this was the outgrowth of what was daintily 
termed “the sheltered life for our children” vogue. It 
is still popular in many sections of our country, so I 
am told. It may even have its virtues ’though its dis- 
ciples must eventually awaken to the fact that they 
have been bilked. They have been trained for one mode 
of life while an entirely different sort of thing is going 
on quite flagrantly all about them. 

It is obvious that the theory has its virtues since it 
otherwise would never 
have gathered into its ~[T777 
fold such a multitude 
of well-intentioned 
and quite friendly 
people. I imagine that 
most of my _ school- 


Shall we train the next generation for an ideal 
world, which they will learn does not exist, or | 
shall we teach them reality right from the start? 


been. Properly protected, we could have forced the 
battle and won the accolade. 

What I am trying to say is that I love my school- 
mates. I think they are the grandest people on earth. 
But, I do wish that they and I were tougher-grained 
mentally. We need the sort of training vhich I trust 
that my grandson is going to get. 

His father, who was out flying for the Navy over the 
Philippines, asked in one of his letters to me, “What 
am I going to do when I get back? Before I left, Davey 
was too young to realize what was going on. It made 
no difference to him if we had a penny-arite game in 
the front room some evenings; if we flyers drank a bit; 
if we really got out of bounds on New Year’s. But, when 
I get back, he’s going to be old enough to understand 
what’s going on. He’ll begin asking questions. Then, 
what'll I tell him? That gambling’s all right if the stakes 
are low? That drinking and smoking and keeping late 
hours are all right—because his father is doing them? 
Or, am I going to havé to make myself over? Am I 

going to have to cut 

“| out a lot of these 

pleasures, which are 

| innocent enough in 
themselves, just be- 
cause they don’t look 
right to a five- or six- 





mates were products | 
of the same theory. | 


or ten-year-old?” 
That was putting it 


Today, as I look at | By S. S. SCHNETZLER | pretty straight. The 


them, the fruit of the 
“sheltered life,’ I find 
them to be a quiet, home-loving, God-fearing, law- 
abiding group of citizens and neighbors. Generally, they 
seem to be a credit to any community, yet they have 
two peculiarities. They seldom make millions of dollars 
and they seldom go into politics. 

Sometimes I try to tell myself that this is merely 
because we who have been raised gently will not stoop 
to current sharp practices in finance and statecraft. Ac- 
tually, though, I know that all too often we do not 
recognize these sharp practices until it is too late to do 
us much good. 

We were led into the arena of life armed only with 
the magic sword of a pure heart and a high purpose. 
If someone had thrust into our hands: the grimy shield 
of Sordid Truth, what valiant fighters we might have 


| eso 


i only way I could an- 
swer was to ask, in 
turn, “What should I do if that were my son?” 

To begin with, I believe that I should have to admit 
to that son of mine that my early training was faulty 
in one respect. It was too far removed from the world 
of actuality. 

I believe that I should have been a more efficient 
man if I had been taught that life is not all study, 
Bible-reading, and supervised athletics. Worldly wis- 
dom, along with classroom wisdom, would have helped 
me fight my way instead of picking my way through 
life. I should have taken many bewildering non-essen- 
tials for granted. I should have wasted less time trying 
to decide which fork was properly used at this great 
feast which the good Lord has spread before us. 

So, this grandson of mine is to be equipped with 













“this grandson of mine 
is to be equipped 
with knowledge ...” 


knowledge, knowledge that there is 
corruption as well as blessedness in 
the world, sordidness as well as beau- 
ty. Thus, he will go forward in 
courage, confident that there is little 
which can rout him by its unex- 
pectedness. 

He will know a bottle of whis- 
key when he sees one, a deck of 
cards, a carton of cigarettes. He 
will understand, too, that they are 
merely symbols. Fifty-two pieces 
of cardboard, in themselves, cannot 
harm him. In the use to which they 
are put lies their only destructive 
power. 

This, in turn, is governed only by 
the will and spirit of the user. Thus 
is this grandson shown that the 
spiritual always can and must domi- 
nate and direct the physical. 

That, of course, is raising a child 
the hard way. It is so much easier 
to say to him, “Don’t do so-and-so, 
son, because it’s not good for you” 

or “because nice people don’t do 
it’—or for any one of a dozen other 
specious reasons. 

It is quite another matter to make 
him want to avoid those things even 
when observation shows him that, in 
moderation, they sometimes do no 
violent harm; even when he sees 
that nice people sometimes do them 
—as, for example, his adored father. 

The truth of the matter is, of 
course, that we parents are so flat- 
tered by this blind adulation of our 
children that we forget to be honest 
with them. We are seldom coura- 
geous enough to take them aside 
and say frankly, “Look here! You 
like me pretty well, I guess. But, 
Heaven knows, I have my faults— 
just as you have yours. So, when 
you're thinking of me, forget them, 
and, when you're copying me, choose 
the parts of me that you know I'd 
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want you to choose. I take a glass of 
beer now and then. I’m not partic- 
ularly proud of that. You'll do with- 
out it because you’re going to be 
smarter than I am now that you're 
learning from me. That goes for 
smoking, too, and for all the other 
little vices like losing your temper, 
and all that. Don’t be like me, son. 
Be a hundred times better than I 
am, if you love me.” 

But, we can go a step further than 
that. We can tell him, by word and 
by deed, that the things of the spirit 
are so much more important than 
the things of the flesh; that the world 
will probably remember him long- 
est and bless him most devoutly for 


“Others are 
poor both in 
purse and spirit.” 








the good things which he did rather 
than the pleasures which he did 
without. 

That is what I should like to have 
us teach young Davey in Lesson 
One—which may take a week, or a 
year, or a lifetime. Whatever the 
cost in time, it is justified, for this 
lesson is fundamental. Substance is 
nothing. Spirit is everything. Not 
what you have, but the use to which 
you put it determines the quality of 
your life. 

Lesson Two follows almost auto- 
matically. In it is contained the 
truth that may some day dawn on 
him, namely, that although his 
father plays cards, drinks beer, and 
smokes, he is still, nevertheless, “a 
great guy.” 

That, of course, puts it squarely 
up to Davey’s father and to me to 
make clear to him just what “being 
a great guy” involves. 

In Lesson One, we talked of things 
which he could see. Now we are 
going to try to tell him about quali- 
ties as intangible as love and loyalty 
and courage. 

A bottle of whiskey will always 
be an undeniable fact to him. He 
can touch it, lift it, open and drink 
from it, if he cares to. But, a man’s 
soul! He can never even see a pic- 
ture of one. For Davey’s peace of 
mind, that may be fortunate, for 
even the saintliest is not unfailingly 
beautiful. 

Nevertheless, we can show him a 
soul—or souls—in action. We can 
show him Unselfishness—in a per- 
son. And Thoughtfulness and Fair 
Play, and all the other virtues which 
go to make up the sort of man we 
wish him to grow up to be. 

Thus, although we can never give 
him a perfect picture, we can fur- 
nish scattered parts which he may 
piece together into a more or less 
satisfactory composite. Luckily, 
many of the things we want him to 
learn are already a part of his 
father’s character. 

That is the only excuse I have for 
injecting myself into this household 
drama at all. His father is far too 
modest to admit even a part of what 
I am saying. But, I may take Davey 
aside and say to him, “See what a 
grand guy your dad is! How thought- 
ful! How generous! How coura- 
geous!” 

I can do what his father refuses 
to do—point out the obvious—that 
his father genuinely is “a grand 
guy.” 

For instance, his father lives by 
the principle that, in-life, you get 

(Continued on page 48) 
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New Homes in the New World 


NE OF THE BIGGEST problems fac- 
QO ing the world today is the dis- 
placed persons thronging concen- 


tration camps and communities of 
central Europe. 
Some 2,000,000 of these unfor- 


tunate victims of the cataclysmic ef- 
fects of war are still without a home- 


land. These people are former slave « 


laborers, racial, political and reli- 
gious refugees, and are mostly na- 
tives of central and eastern Europe, 
and the Balkans. They fear perse- 
cution in their own countries, so 
they resist repatriation. 

The problem is being solved to 
some extent by immigration — the 
United States, England, and Canada, 
and other countries absorbing some 
of these derelicts of war. 

In 1945 President Truman issued 
a directive to expedite the move- 
ment of displaced persons into the 
United States. He declared that 
“common decency and the funda- 
mental comradeship of all human 
beings requires us to do what lies 
within our power to see that our 
established immigration quotas are 
used in order to reduce human suf- 
fering.” 

The immigration program was of 
course to be carried out within the 
boundaries of existing immigration 
laws and regulations. The United 
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States quota system provides for the 
annual immigration of about 39,000 
people from these countries. But 
only 10 per cent of the annual quota 
may be admitted in one month. Since 
then 12,000 persons have entered the 
United States. 

American immigration policy is at 
the moment a contentious subject. 
Although a large number of Ameri- 
cans regard their country’s immigra- 
tion program as pitifully inadequate, 
a bill introduced in Congress last 
April to liberalize the policy met stiff 
opposition and so far has not been 
enacted. 

Those supporting the bill presented 
evidence of the high calibre and 
desirable qualities of DP’s generally. 
The AFL president William Green 
and Philip Murray of CIO were of 
the opinion that the admission of the 
proposed number posed no _ labor 
problem, and could easily be ab- 
sorbed all at once if necessary. 
It was their belief that shortages 
in some crafts could accommodate 


a large number of immigrants. 

Arguments against the bill were 
diversified but basically many ob- 
jections reflected opposition to the 
principle of immigration. It was said 
that America’s future had no place 
for people of foreign lands — that 
those days were over. Economic 
reasons were given, such as DP’s 
surfeiting the labor market, adding 
an extra responsibility in a depres- 
sion. DP’s, they said, constituted the 
dregs, were criminals, fascists and 
communists. 

Many complained of the large 
number to be admitted under the bill 
(400,000), but this figure represents 
less than half the quota numbers 
unused during war years. The inade- 
quacy of the present United States 
immigration laws is pointed up in 
the fact that the largest groups of 
DP’s in Europe have the smallest 
quotas available to them. The pres- 
ent 39,000 quota for that continent 
never, can be filled simply because 
25,000 of this figure comes under the 
German quota and there are very 
small numbers of these Germans 
who desire or who can qualify for 
immigration to the United States. 

The Senate finally approved a com- 
prehensive investigation of the im- 
migration system. A committee was 
appointed to investigate immigra- 


Here is a comprehensive analysis of the immigration 


laws of the U. S. and Canada with regard to their 


effect on the current problem of displaced persons. 
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tion laws and their administration; 
the historical background of those 
laws and all aspects of the DP prob- 
lem, 

Under the existing immigration 
program, all refugees are selected 
from the American zone of occupa- 
tion following the usual investigation 
of qualifications as to health, charac- 
ter, and so on. Under present cir- 
cumstances, many cannot measure 
up to health standards; they are also 
penniless. In order to avoid the pos- 
sibility of DP’s becoming public 
charges, and to comply with the law, 
arrangements were made with pri- 
vate social agencies for financial 
guarantees for some immigrants. 
Seven social agencies have assumed 
sponsorship in this way. These 
agencies also offered their assistance 
in enabling the newcomers to adapt 
themselves to American life. Large 
numbers have applied for citizen- 
ship. 


Tue numbers in groups of DP’s 
which began to arrive in May, 1946, 
has varied owing to transportation 
difficulties, the peak number being 
reached in February, 1947, when 
2,430 disembarked on American 
shores. 

The age level of immigrants is be- 
tween 15 and 39 years. Since the 
President had asked that persons of 
all faiths, creeds and nationalities be 
admitted, with special attention de- 
voted to orphan children, some 618 
children had arrived at the end of 
1946. Financial guarantees were ar- 
ranged for this group through the 
U. S. Committee for the Care of 
European Children. 

That immigrants have not become 
a liability on the country is shown 
in a report on a typical 1,500 — 
two-thirds earning their own way. 
Women and children accounted for 
another section of this group while 
social agencies aided 70, incapaci- 
tated and requiring retraining. Half 
of the employed were operatives, fol- 
lowed by clerical workers, crafts- 
men and professionals. 

The President’s directive in 1945 
also affected the 1,000 DP’s who had 
come to the United States during 
hostilities and were established at a 
refugee shelter in Fort Ontario, Os- 
wego, N. Y. These people represented 
17 different nationalities and com- 
prised Yugoslavs, Austrians and 
Poles. Since they were eligible as 
immigrants under existing laws, some 
765 qualified and the majority found 
gainful employment, with only 38 
unemployed. 

In the United States the importa- 


tion of 350 German scientists has 
already put the country 10 years 
ahead of schedule in some fields of 
research and has saved millions of 
dollars in research costs, according 
to army spokesmen. The German 
scientists are employed in such stud- 
ies as guided missiles, supersonic 
planes, jet engines, cancer, photog- 
raphy, meteorology, metallurgy, tex- 
tiles and cereals, all under the su- 
pervision of the armed forces. These 
men have helped develop rockets for 
this country, which are even more 
deadly than those used by the Nazis. 
These scientists are said to be spe- 
cialists who played dominant roles 
in fields where German progress was 
significant. 

And what about Canada’s contri- 
bution to the DP problem? During 
the past year Canada’s negative im- 
migration policy of the last 15 years 
has undergone a marked change. 
Enabling legislation and industry’s 
wide demands for manpower has 
stepped up her program consider- 
ably. With many restrictions re- 
moved, allotments enlarged and 
transportation problems improving 
steadily, each month has seen a 
greater influx of immigrants until 
now the situation is particularly 
heartening. 

It was on May 5, 1947, by govern- 
ment order-in-council, that a long 
term immigration policy aimed at 
populating Canada’s empty spaces 
was announced by the Prime Min- 
ister. In the new policy there was 
a determination to keep the move- 
ment of people into Canada in close 
relationship to her capacity to ab- 
sorb them. Immigration will be 
stimulated when openings for em- 
ployment are plentiful. Regulations 
will be modified in accordance with 
future conditions. 


Immicrants of a kind or number 
which would effect a major change 
in the racial, religious or social char- 
acter of Canada would be avoided, 
particularly Fascists or Communists. 
The existing regulations on Asiatic 
immigration will remain the same 
apart from the repeal of the Chinese 
Immigration Act. This new policy 
comes in direct and fairly complete 
fulfillment of promises made during 
the war, that as soon as economic 
and shipping conditions permitted, 
Canada would do something for the 
DP’s in Europe. An important new 
condition is that newcomers be al- 
lowed to come in as families rather 
than as individuals. 

Regulations provide for the admis- 
sion of bona-fide agriculturists un- 


der two categories: those having 
sufficient means to farm in Canada 
and those coming to specifically de- 
fined relatives who are engaged in 
agriculture and in a position to es- 
tablish the immigrant on a farm. 

When the Canadian Government 
sponsored a plan to bring in 5,000 
DP’s, it was hailed as a major move 
toward the most open door policy 
in 20 years. Policy until recently in 
respect to DP’s was against govern- 
ment-sponsored mass movement. 
Previously some employers through 
order-in-council, were permitted to 
bring certain numbers for work in 
industry. 


Rapwry increasing demands from 
industry was responsible for boost- 
ing the immigration allotment last 
year. Employers in certain indus- 
tries were faced with an acute short- 
age of manpower which could not be 
filled domestically. For example, in 
December, 1947, employers applied 
to the government for 16,500 work- 
ers from overseas. A few months 
ago, the research advisor of the Bank 
of Canada told the Senate Commit- 
tee on Immigration that 5,000 trained 
technical personnel at senior and in- 
termediate levels could be absorbed 
immediately by Canadian industry. 

Accordingly, the allotment was 
raised first to 10,000 then to 20,000 
—the present figure. It is expected 
that this entire allotment will be ad- 
mitted to Canada by the spring and 
summer of this year. Plans for the 
movement of 10,000 Netherlanders 
to Canada for settlement on farms 
was recently announced—this num- 
ber in addition to the 20,000. Some 
3,000 Dutch are already established 
in Canada. Last year an order-in- 
council provided for the admission 
of 1,000 refugee war orphans as well. 

In 1947 an overall total of 63,000 
immigrants were admitted to Cana- 
da, some 8,000 in the category of 
displaced persons. A large propor- 
tion were men for fields and forests 
and other capable tradesmen. Polish 
veterans numbering nearly 5,000 
were admitted. The 1946 total was 
71,719, this figure considerably aug- 
mented of course by 50,000 war 
brides and children. The number of 
entrants in 1947 was more than 
triple the 1945 immigration of 22,722. 
With the anticipated big improve- 
ment in the shipping situation plus 
considerable immigration by air, it 
is estimated that Canada will wel- 
come 100,000 in 1948. 

The Ontario Government which 
initiated airplane transportation for 
immigrants last year, (later followed 
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by Alberta), has received consider- 
able praise for its efficient immigra- 
tion organization. Air passage was 
introduced because of the vast num- 
bers who wished to emigrate from 
Britain. Since last year, 140 flights 
have been made, carrying 5,300 pas- 
sengers. Seven thousand in all had 
arrived in January. 

Since Britons seek their own jobs, 
the National Employment Service 
has set up two small branches for 
men and women at the residence and 
Reception Centre, respectively, to 
serve them. Those who have taken 
advantage of these services have 
found employment throughout the 
Province of Ontario in an average 
of three days. 

The Dominion’s policy in relation 
to jobs for DP’s is different. Instead 
of bringing in thousands of people 
to try to fit into jobs, jobs are first 
surveyed, then refugees handpicked 
to fill them. Today.Canada is oper- 
ating the world’s first international 
employment service, covering a wide 
variety of jobs. Six Canadian im- 
migration teams are now working at 
the selection of DP’s with headquar- 
ters in Germany. Immigration on a 
selective basis has met with almost 
universal acceptance in Canada. 


Aut vp job applicants must meet 
strict health as well as other tests of 
intelligence, character and so on. 
DP’s in Europe are of the same na- 
tionality as described in the Amer- 
ican section of this article. Many of 
them are orthodox or Roman Catho- 
lic. Jewish people have separate 
camps in most cases. Again, DP’s 
have on the whole been found to be 
worthy individuals displaying great 
industry, patience and perseverance 
in making things. 

The immigration picture is a rap- 
idly changing one. The Federal Gov- 
ernment recently announced it will 
launch an air immigration plan to 
speed movement of DP’s. Under the 
plan 160 DP’s will arrive daily, in 
four trans-Atlantic flights. The IRO 
and prospective employers will share 
the expense of the air project. 
Through the new scheme Canada 
now plans to bring in up to 22,000. 
Included are: 5,500 woodsworkers, 
2,500 clothing workers, 3,000 domes- 
tics, 3,200 heavy laborers, 1,000 build- 
ing construction workers, 2,050 rural 
construction workers, 2,000 agricul- 
tural workers and 2,400 metal 
miners. 

Employers are required to guar- 
antee in writing to provide employ- 
ment for a stated period and to 
maintain wage rates and working 
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Misunderstanding her mother’s tears of joy, this 
youngster weeps bitterly as the Polish mother and child 
get their first glimpse of New York City. 


conditions that will not be less than 
those prevailing in the locality for 
similar types of work. Employers 
must also arrange for living accom- 
modations for DP’s. At the time of 
selection, immigrants are required 
to sign an agreement to accept em- 
ployment in a specified industry and 
with an employer approved by the 
minister of labor. 

Industrialists and engineers with 
technical knowledge to develop in- 
dustries and expand those already 
operating are wanted and will be 
brought in as rapidly as possible. 
It is said that new manufacturing 
production methods, improved ma- 
chinery design and some new indus- 
tries will be introduced to Canada 
when the government’s plan for ad- 
mitting a limited number of German 
industrialists is in operation. Canada 


is following the lead of the United 


Kingdom and United States in im- 
porting a few selected German scien- 
tists, whose particular knowledge 
and skill are needed in posts for 
which Canadian personnel is not 
available. 

The government drafted the most 
careful possible contract to govern 
use of these scientists. And each is 
thoroughly investigated and careful- 
ly screened before acceptance. 

Canada already has 65 refugee 
industries. with an estimated gross 
output of some $50,000,000 which is 
providing useful employment and 
producing a wide variety of com- 
modities for domestic and overseas 
consumption. In playing her present 
humanitarian role, she is adding 
further of the rich gifts, inventive- 
ness and skills of the foreign-born— 
benefiting the country both culture 
ally and economically, THE END 
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This is Part I of a three-part fictionalized presentation of a typical community problem. 


THE BRICK WA wF By ERNEST E. TUCKER 


The whole town agreed with Dave Starr that “something ought to 


be done,” but you'll be amazed at what a job it was to get them to do it. 


ONG BEFORE Dave Starr had 

bought the newspaper, the “L” 
had fallen from the wooden sign on 
the office front so that it read “Wau- 
hassee eader.” Usually the omission 
irritated him, and he made another 
in a long series of mental notes to 
get a new sign. Neon, maybe. 

Today Dave didn’t even notice. 
His face glowed with excitement. 
His hair, cropped short in a losing 
battle against curliness, was even 
less combed than normally. He 
banged into the office, the spring 
on the screen door twanging behind 
him. Folding his angular length into 
a chair, Dave hunted under drifts 
of proofs and copy for some unsul- 
lied paper. 

“Matt! Hey, Matt!” 

From somewhere back in the 
shadows near the press Dave’s com- 
posing room staff emerged, and 
leaned his elbows on the wooden 
rail which partitioned off the editor’s 
office. 

“What you got? Somebody shoot 
Blaine Fenley?” 

Dave threaded paper into the an- 
cient L. C. Smith. “No ... Matt, 
did you set that editorial yet?” 

“Still on the hook. I only got it 
last night, Dave. Way you slam copy 
at me, you'd think we had a dozen 
operators. I can’t—” 

“Forget it. This time we have 
something. Try and get the back 
pages out of the way, Matt, but don’t 
touch One yet. Makeover.” 

Matt nodded gloomily. “I guessed 
that. What happened?” 

Dave opened his mouth to answer. 
The screen door banged open, pro- 
pelling into the office a black-haired 
girl in a yellow sweater and plaid 
skirt. 

“Hiya, Dave!” She bounced over 
to his desk, slammed down a stack 
of books, pulled open a drawer and 
fished out a half-eaten chocolate bar, 
then perched on the desk beside him 
and pulled his ear. 

“Listen!” Dave protested. “You're 
sitting on wet proofs, Mick!” 

She winked at Matt, who saluted 


her solemnly. “Hey! What were you 
doing up by the White Elephant with 
that ‘perfectly drooly hunk of guy? 
Bro-ther! What a man! Who was 
he, Dave?” 

Dave leaned back in his chair, 
clasped his hands behind his head 
and grinned at his young sister- 
in-law. She wiggled impatiently, 
wrinkling the proofs beyond repair; 
but Dave wasn’t, at the moment, in- 
terested in Wauhassee social notes. 

“We are,” he said impressively, 
“witnessing the birth of a new, 
greater era for Wauhassee. Our slo- 
gan—which, if you recall, is ‘onward 
and upward’—is about to take on 
new meaning.” 

“Like I said,” Matt grunted. “Some- 
body shot Blaine Fenley.” 

“But WHO was—” 

“Pipe down, Mickey .. . The State 
University wants to buy the White 
Elephant. For what the Navy built 





“Our ad turned out nicely.” he said, 
“Full page every issue.” 


it for originally. They want to open 
a branch campus here—a technical 
school for the study of electronics.” 

“A college! Here?” Dave nodded, 
and Mickey looked dreamily happy. 
Third year Spanish came to her res- 
cue. “Ay, que suerte!” 

She leaned over and hugged him, 
and he took the opportunity to eat 
the last of her chocolate bar. “Now 
beat it home, and tell Cyn I may be 
late. This is big stuff, Mick, and the 
people ought to know about it.” 

A carful of high school younglings 
honked at the curb. Full of her 
news, Mickey charged out, charged 
back for her books, and finally dis- 
appeared with her co-seniors. Matt, 
grumbling from force of habit, re- 
treated into the dim reaches of the 
composing room. 

Dave lit his pipe, scowling a little. 
This was indeed big stuff—the big- 
gest in the two years since he had 
bought the Wauhassee Leader. State 
University had a terrific reputation in 
the field of electronics research, he 
knew. And now that reputation was 
to be transferred to Wauhassee! 
Some of the world’s most eminent 
scientists would settle there—per- 
haps another Edison or Marconi 
would register as a student. The 
town would come to life! 

And—he grinned—what a break 
for Mickey! Probably put a few 
noses out of joint when a crop of 
college men descended. 

He rode a mounting wave of ex- 
citement. 

Dave was a little vague as to who 
owned the White Elephant. When 
the Navy broke ground for its pro- 
jected electronics school, he had 
been somewhere in France. It was 
already the White Elephant when he 
had moved to Wauhassee; ready for, 
but unoccupied by, a Navy more 
concerned with getting its men 
home from Tokyo. Probably Blaine 
Fenley. He owned practically every- 
thing worth owning in Wauhassee. 

The elderly typewriter began to 
rattle. 

It rattled louder as Dave warmed 
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to his subject. Reasons why the 
university branch would work a 
miracle in Wauhassee crowded his 
mind. Matt came up and leaned 
apprehensively over the railing. 

“Go easy,” he said. “I only got 
one linotype. This ain’t the New 
York Times.” 

Then the screen door twanged 
again, and Matt vanished. 

“Hello, Dave. You look busy.” 

Dave, ripping the final sheet from 
his typewriter, looked up. The man 
at the railing smiled benignly and 
took off a Homburg to smooth gray- 
ing hair. “Warm for April,” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. Fenley. Yes, it is.” 
Dave got up to greet him with the 
courtesy the town’s most important 
man merited. 

If Blaine Fenley was not fat, he 
was far from undernourished; and 
his voice, as well as his smile, held 
more than a touch of unctuousness. 
He held out an envelope toward 
Dave. 

“Something Mrs. Fenley would 
like to see in the Leader—provided 
you have room, of course.” 


Another bridge luncheon, Dave 
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thought, or maybe her Cultural Up- 
lift League. He'd print it. If neces- 
sary, he’d leave out some social light 
of lesser wattage to make room. 

Fenley was on his way to an im- 
portant meeting, he said, but showed 
no disposition to move. He produced 
a chubby cigar from his vest and 
looked at it lovingly a moment be- 
fore lighting it. 

“Hear you’ve been talking with 
the boys from State,” Fenley said 
through an aura of blue smoke. 

Dave’s voice was enthusiastic. 
“With Professor Trenholm and a 
couple more. It’s great, isn’t it— 
getting the state university here!” 
Dave sorted out pages of copy. 
“Wish I had bigger type for a 
streamer. Going to press tonight 
with a long story and a Page One 
editorial. Like a statement from you, 
too, Mr. Fenley.” 

Blaine Fenley took the sheets and 
squinted at them over his cigar. 
Something in his expression made 
Dave vaguely uneasy. 

“Hm. Yes. Well, of course, the 
deal isn’t completed yet.” Fenley 

(Continued on page 44) 
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GNORING the few captious com- 
| ments the distaff side may make 
now and then, the average American 
is an easy-going, easy-giving guy. 
His reach for the wallet or check- 
book is an almost automatic gesture. 
If the plea is sincere and the cause 
worthy, Mr. America isn’t apt to 
ponder long just where the dollar is 
going, or what its mission is. As 
quickly as he gives, he forgets. 

Prompted properly, the average 
American may recall that last year 
he was doling out dollars for Euro- 
pean relief fairly often. He may 
have sent one or more CARE pack- 
ages overseas. His church had a 
quota to meet for its particular pro- 
gram to ease distress abroad, and 
he was in on that. Multiple fund- 
raising campaigns nicked him with 
clock-like regularity. He did all he 
possibly could to help. 

His share alone however, honor- 
able as it was, may have revitalized 
hope to the starving or homeless it 
reached, but would hardly nourish 
it over any period of time. But as 
he has heard so often, he justifies 
his generosity in that old cliché 
“Every little helps.” 

What Mr. America probably doesn’t 
know is that “every little” adds up 
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dred million 
angels 


By MARION ODMARK 


People’s groups are as effective 
as government in granting relief to a suffering 
world and this writer gives some astronomical figures 


on the work of a few private charities. 
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to imposing figures when millions 
like him are in on the act. 

Last year the American people 
with their individual contributions 
nearly matched the billions poured 
into Europe by government loans 
and: gifts. These were the millions 
of Americans who couldn’t wait for 
Congress to implement the European 
Recovery Program or interim aid. 
They couldn’t wait for encouraging 
signs of self-help or adjustment 
among the oppressed peoples. They 
just had to do something on their 
own initiative. The result was Mar- 
shall plans by the millions adminis- 
tered through respected agencies. 

Who were these agencies that ex- 
changed your American dollar for 
food or shoes in war-ravaged coun- 
tries? Records provided by the Min- 
istry of Food and the U. S. Coordi- 
nator of War Relief Organizations 
register fifteen organizations con- 
tributing the necessities of life to 
Europe. 

These are American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, American Joint 
Distribution Committee, American 
Red Cross, Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee, Brethren Service Commit- 
tee, Mennonite Central Committee, 
American Relief to Austria, Inc., 
Church World Services, Inc., CARE, 
General Conference to Seven Day 
Adventists, Watchover Bible and 
Tract Society (Jehovah’s Witnesses), 
International Rescue and Relief 
Committee, North American Bap- 
tists General Conference, and the 
Jewish Mothers League. Of these 
fifteen groups, several represent the 
unified efforts of many subordinate 
affiliates. 

Add to the widespread member- 
ship, coverage and support of the 
above agencies, American Overseas 
Aid is an outstanding federation of 
long-existent private American 
agencies for foreign relief and serv- 
ices. Participating departments un- 
der the A.O.A. banner are the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
of United Nations, YWCA World 
Emergency Fund, American Aid to 
France, American Hungarian Relief, 
American Relief to Austria, Ameri- 
can Relief for Czechoslovakia, Amer- 
ican Relief for Italy, American Relief 
for Poland, Greek War Relief Asso- 
ciation, Philippine War Relief (of 
the U. S.) Inc., United Lithuanian 
Relief Fund. United Service to China, 
A.F.L. Labor League for Human 
Rights Foreign Relief Program, 
C.I1.0. Community Services Commit- 
tee Overseas Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Fund, Freedom Fund Coop- 
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erative League of the U. S. A,, 
International Social Service, Tolstoy 
Foundation for Stateless Russians. 
Agencies previously cited as reg- 
istered with the Ministry of Food, 
the American Friends, Church World 
Service, Unitarians, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference and the 
ILR.R. Committee also share in 
American Overseas Aid benefits. 
Bear in mind that these are only 
the major deputies tapping you for 
funds to convert into food for the 
continent. Their administrative job 
is a difficult one. By necessity they 
must function on skeleton staffs to 
keep operating costs at a minimum. 
Implementation in relief areas is 
fraught with physical hardships and 
the impediments of red tape. Dis- 
tribution and protection against pil- 
ferage must be watched constantly. 
Internal transport is frequently haz- 
ardous. Preparation of food is often 
handicapped by untold shortages of 
equipment. Morale must be main- 
tained at a high level, and psycho- 
logical aid given with every hand- 
out. The administration of social 
welfare is never easy. It is unfin- 
ished business of the most continual 
order. And how good a job can be 
done is up to its financial backers. 
No play ever reaches Broadway 
without one or more angels, as its 


Brown bread, sugar 

and butter are eaten 

with relish by this little 

girl of Dunkirk. Food for the 
children came first when the 
Allied troops took over. 
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financial backers are known. If a 
script looks like a potential hit, if its 
action bears a message he wants to 
support, if he believes it’s for the 
good of the public, he invites in its 
production commensurate with his 
bank balance. And he expects re- 
turns. 

Looking at Europe as the biggest 
potential production of peace the 
world has even known, Americans 
have been quick to have a share in 
it to speed earliest rehabilitation. 
This they know is the overture to a 
time when rehearsals will promise 
smooth-running success, and the 
show they have angelled pays off in 
economic and spiritual profits. 

We were not only quick but heavy 
backers last year. How heavy? Let’s 
look at CARE (Co-operative for 
American Remittances to Europe, 
Inc.) first, perhaps the best known of 
welfare organizations because of a 
wider, better integrated program of 
publicity and advertising that 
reached more people. 

Last year 3,900,000 Americans an- 
swered the appeal of CARE’s cam- 
paign to deliver to any specific per- 
son or to unnamed recipients this 
side of the Iron Curtain, $10 pack- 
ages of food. From this response, 
CARE was able to ship and deliver 


to Europe almost four million pack- 









































ages. This included 88 million pounds 
of food for two and a half million 
European families. 

Through CARE alone, Americans 
gave $39 million. 

Or, consider the Church World 
Service, a cooperative agency of 
thirty American Protestant and East- 
ern Orthodox church groups. C.W:S. 
claimed the largest unified achieve- 
ment ever made by American 
churches in its year end report. 
Fourteen and a half million dollars 
in funds and relief supplies went out 
from American pocketbooks to forty- 
three countries of Europe and Asia. 

In addition to distribution of food 
and clothing, the related actions of 
this organization were eminently 
commendable. Assistance was given 
to 1,170 immigrants to come to this 


country and resettle in 124 commu- 
nities within 32 states. D.P. camps 
were loaned occupational and reli- 
gious instructors from its five offices 
in the American zones of Germany 
and Austria. Schools, seminaries, and 
church leaders in Europe and Asia 
were given one hundred twenty 
libraries of 100 books each. Some 
30 foreign students were brought to 
the United States for a year’s study 
in our seminaries, and scores of 
others were given scholarships for 
study in other countries. Sustained 
feeding programs were supervised 
in schools and hospitals through 
Germany, Austria and Finland. Army 
barracks were converted into relig- 
ious, social and relief centers in 
many communities. 

The $14% millions you gave to 


About to receive a precious gift from CARE, this German 
woman signs for the package as her young son looks on. Paul Comley, 
French director of CARE shows her where to sign. 
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Church World Service went a long 
way. 

The work of these two agencies 
and their operating funds are typical 
examples of what Americans are 
contributing to some thirty-three 
recognized channels of charity. 

Although individual contributions 
were a small part last year in assis- 
tance to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
this year it will benefit from the 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 
A national goal of $60,000,000 is ex- 
pected to be fulfilled during the 
April and May drive of this medium 
established by resolution of the 
United Nations. Its particular com- 
mission, operating world-wide, is to 
provide a conduit for private con- 
tributions for the needs of children 
of war-torn nations of Europe and 
Asia. 

Most specialized of relief programs, 
the ICEF furnished last year a sup- 
plementary feeding for three and a 
half million children in nine Euro- 
pean countries. Milk and other pro- 
tective foods for infants, children 
and nursing and pregnant mothers 
were distributed without discrimi- 
nation because of race, creed, na- 
tionality status or political belief in 
Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land and Rumania. 

Of the seventeen governments 
whose contributions made this first 
year schedule possible, the initial 
grant of the United States of $15,- 
000,000 was largest of all in the pool 
of $27,262,000. Residual assets from 
UNRRA of $11,665,000 swelled re- 
sources of the ICEF to $40,000,000. 
But that was still far short of a 
budget needed to function success- 
fully. Fifty-seven million children 
in Europe were outside the bounds 
of help. 

Following distribution of food, 
ICEF gives priority to encouragement 
of re-establishment of children’s 
institutions and services destroyed 
by war, and counsel in training of 
health and welfare personnel in 
children’s work. 

What about this year? 

It is evident we are morally obli- 
gated to keep the wheels of these 
already appointed agencies in run- 
ning order. In addition, we will have 
the first twelve months of the Mar- 
shall Plan, a $5,300,000,000 install- 
ment that will cost every last one 
of us $37.06. Our investment in Eu- 
rope’s reconstruction is greater than 
we think. It needs now the protec- 
tion of faith. That we can’t afford to 
forget. THE END 
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An outstanding program is shaping up for the thirty-third 


Annual International Convention to be held in Los Angeles, June 6-10. 


Let’s make it a date in 48 


By FORD B. WORTHING, Director of Public Relations, Kiwanis International 


IFTEEN YEARS ago, Kiwanis Inter- 

national held its 18th annual 
convention in Los Angeles. The or- 
ganization embraced fewer than 
80,000 members in 1,874 clubs. Be- 
cause the world was in the throes 
of a depression, money was a prob- 
lem in 1933 and the convention reg- 
istration numbered only 2,790 men 
and women. 

Although everyone was under the 
economic gun, Los Angeles enter- 
tained a great convention and Ki- 
wanians from all sections of the 
United States and Canada could not 
say enough for the city. It was sim- 
ply a case of where young and old 
alike had a wonderful time. 

Once again—15 years later—the 
eyes of Kiwanis turn toward the Pa- 
cific Coast. As host to the 33rd 
annual convention, June 6 to 10, Los 
Angeles is preparing for a delega- 
tion that may number 10,000—a size- 
able increase over 1933. Membership 
today, however, is approximately 
two and a half times greater and 
nearly $00 clubs have been estab- 
lished in the past 15 years. And, 
what’s more, the world is not bound 
hand and foot by the chains of 
depression. 

Plans are fast nearing completion 
for a convention that will combine 
the glamor, punch and color of Hol- 
lywood with the speech and man- 
nerisms of New England, the South, 
the Middle West, the Northwest and 
the Southwest. Los Angeles will be 
the melting pot of Kiwanis for five 
days, and, when the convention’s 
serious side has been blended with 
the good fellowship that usually pre- 
vails among the thousands of dele- 
gates, the 33rd annual meeting should 
be an occasion long to be remem- 
bered. 

As the sun sweeps low over the 
blue Pacific Sunday evening, June 6, 
Kiwanians, their wives and children 
will descend upon Shrine Audito- 
rium for the spectacular opening 
session, This meeting has always 
been the pace-setter and the speaker 
generally is a distinguished person- 
ality able to touch off the inspira- 
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CECIL B. DeMILLE, nationally known 
motion picture producer, whose convictions 
in labor-management relations are well 
known, will address convention. 










LESTER BOWLES PEARSON, the 
Under Secretary of State for External 
Affairs of Canada, is also on 

the convention program. 










JUSTIN MILLER, president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, is 
a crusader in behalf of the freedoms 
of speech, press and religion. 














WAYNE GUTHRIE, assistant managing 
editor of The Indianapolis News, wll discuss 
the atomic bomb, its use and control. 
He witnessed the Bikini bomb test. 


tional spark that establishes the 
pattern for the following sessions. 

This year, the International Com- 
mittee on Convention Program, 
headed by Victor C. Diehm, Hazle- 
ton, Pennsylvania, has secured a 
religious leader who is known on 
every continent. He is the president 
of the World Baptist Alliance, the 
Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, of St. Louis. 
In newspaper terms, this amounts to 
a “scoop” inasmuch as Dr. Johnson 
originally had planned to be in 
Europe during the month of June. 
At the last moment, however, his 
travel itinerary was changed, mak- 
ing it possible for him to accept the 
Kiwanis invitation. Dr. Johnson, a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of St. 
Louis, a noted churchman, a force- 








ful speaker, is the spiritual leader 
of millions of Baptists throughout 
the world. The long established tra- 
dition of having a “big name” for 
the opening session of the conven- 
tion thus will go unbroken at Los 
Angeles. 

Delegates will be welcomed Sun- 
day evening by the governor of the 
California-Nevada Kiwanis District, 
Felix E. Daoust, Marysville, Cali- 
fornia, while Walter Vassar, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, chairman of 
the International Committee on 
Music, will lead the singing. A 
memorial service, honoring those 
Kiwanians who have died during 
the year, will be directed by Past 
International President A. Copeland 

(Continued on page 43) 
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PULL PAY FOR PART 


In this article written especially for Kiwanis 


TIME 





ladies, they are shown the real reward that comes 


from part-time youth work. 


E HADN’T SEEN each other in a 

long time, so the half hour wait 
didn’t matter much. In true womanly 
fashion we kept busy chatting about 
a hundred personal things until the 
hostess finally showed us to a table 
for two. 

Joan had reentered the business 
world six months before and from 
all reports was doing very well. She 
spoke enthusiastically about her 
work and said with obvious pride 
that it was bringing in more money 
than she had ever dreamed of. 

As we sat down she casually flung 
her expensive gray Persian over her 
chair—and then she popped the per- 
plexing question. “But my dear,” 
she asked, “if you’re going to work 
that hard, why don’t you get your- 
self a job that pays?” 

First I was surprised. Then I 
wondered. Had I sounded so over- 
worked and tired as I had told her 
about having to sandwich our lunch- 
eon date between a youth activities 
meeting at church that morning and 
a scout meeting that afternoon? Or 
was it simply because I lacked the 
luxurious “new look” which Joan 
might have expected me to be wear- 
ing? Whatever the reason, there was 
the question, and it had: been asked 
in utter sincerity. 

I might not have answered my 
friend satisfactorily that day, but 
the preoccupation that resulted has 
given me the probable answers to 
questions of far greater importance. 
Do most people feel as Joan does? 
Is that the real reason for the dis- 
interested attitude of many women 
regarding youth activities—even 
wives of service club members? 
Would that explain the fact that at 
this moment in my city alone there 
are thousands of eager little girls 
waiting to become Girl Scouts—little 
girls who may always be waiting 
because there are no leaders, no 
sponsors, no meeting places? Can it 
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By CLARA P. LEDERMANN 


be that people really feel that it 
doesn’t pay to devote your spare 
time to children’s activities? 

What do you think? 

Perhaps I am partly to blame. 
Perhaps I’ve been showing too little 
enthusiasm for my work. Perhaps 
I’ve been too reluctant to tell others 
about the rich rewards I've received 
in payment for spare-time hours 
spent with such organizations as the 
Girl Scouts. 

To be sure, the compensations can 
never be converted into cold cash. 
Payments usually come at unexpect- 
ed moments and are almost exclu- 
sively made up of warm ingredients. 
I receive such things as looks of 
utter adoration; small, treasured 
tokens, sacrificially given with all 
the affection that a pair of childish 
eyes can express. There are those 
spontaneous outbursts of happiness 
such as Nancy’s extra leave-taking 
the other night, when she grabbed 
me tightly around the middle and 
said, blissfully, “Good night, Mrs. 
Ledermann, you dear, good friend.” 

Yet those aren’t the biggest pay- 
ments. There is the inestimable per- 
sonal happiness that comes from 
intimate association with groups of 
young people. There are the enrich- 
ing experiences, the fine friendships 
and the greater knowledge that come 
to every leader through close co- 
operation with a troop of Scouts. 

But even that isn’t all. To my 
mind the greatest reward is the 
priceless satisfaction that comes from 
serving one of the finest organiza- 
tions in existence; of knowing that 
one is a part of one of the biggest 
things in the world. 

Some people are still of the opin- 
ion that Girl Scouting means little 
more than tying knots and camping 
out. It is true that back in 1912, 
when the first troop of twelve mem- 
bers was organized, the program was 
chiefly recreational. But even then 


the objectives of Scouting included 
citizenship-training and a cultiva- 
tion of better understanding among 
all peoples. Through its thirty-five 
years of constant growth the Scout 
organization has adapted itself to 
the changing needs of the girls it 
serves. It has weathered two wars 
and emerged stronger because of the 
testing. In other words, it has ma- 
tured and proven that the ideals 
upon which it was founded were 
basically sound. 

Today in the United States, though 
only one girl in seven is a Scout, the 
organization numbers over one mil- 
lion active members. In the world 
it has developed into an international 
sisterhood that reaches into almost 
every civilized country. The pur- 
poses of this organization of seven- 
to-seventeen-agers, divided into 
groups of Brownies, Intermediates 
and Seniors, is to help girls to real- 
ize the highest ideals of womanhood: 
it teaches self-reliance, character 
and resourcefulness; it encourages 
active participation in constructive 
community enterprises and has as its 
theme “Better Citizens Build a Bet- 
ter World.” 

The world of Scouts is truly a 
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Girl Scouts Council photo 


These two Girl Scouts proudly show the toys and clothing 

which they have been learning to make, under the direction of 
their Scout leader, for the needy children of war-torn Europe. It’s 
their own contribution to international good will. 


“One World” for Scouting makes no 
distinctions of class or color, recog- 
nizes no barriers of nations or creeds, 
makes no differences between rich 
and poor. 

How such far-reaching goals are 
carried out by individual leaders 
might best be described through 
some of my own experiences which 
have been with our fledgling citi- 
zens, The Brownies. These are the 
seven-to-ten-year-olds, little girls 
filled with insatiable eagerness, un- 
answered questions and an earnest 
desire to be useful. These are the 
small minds so easily molded by 
either good influences or bad. Their 
program embodies the same ideals 
and fields of interest as that of the 
older Scouts but the choice of activi- 
ties is geared to the needs of little 
girls. 

How much it means tobe a Brownie, 
to belong to a world-wide organiza- 
tion, to wear its uniform, to say the 
Brownie Promise and try to live up 
to it, can hardly be appreciated by 
anyone who has never been present 
at an investiture. It is both a happy 
and a solemn occasion when, upon 
becoming a new Scout, a little girl 
stands at attention, gives the salute 
and recites her Promise “To do my 
best to love God and my country, 
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to help other people every day, es- 
pecially those at home.” 

Each little girl may have her own 
idea of what it means to love God 
and her country and how she can 
best be helpful to those around her, 
but her earnest desire to be a “true” 
Brownie is an inspiration to any 
leader. 

My troop, No. 351, has twenty- 
six girls, and meets weekly on 
Chicago’s Near North Side. It is 
truly a tiny democracy of small citi- 
zens in action. Its members come 
from the Gold Coast and the poorer 
sections back of it, from exclusive 
private as well as public schools, 
from foreign as well as native an- 
cestry. The girls are from homes 
having varied religious faiths and 
none at all. There are girls who have 
lived well and travelled far, who 
give such sophisticated answers as 
“Of course, everyone has seen a 
mountain.” And then there are 
those to whom a day’s outing in the 
country is a glorious dream come 
true. 

“You mean we're going to a real 
farm to see the puppies? I’ve never 
seen a real cow and a live chicken. 
Will there be any there?” asked one 
little Brownie last year. 

Yet we all learn to play and to 


Even the Brownies. seven-to- 
ten-year-olds, learn how to do 

practical things as part of their trainin; 
such as learning how to knit. 





plan, to work and to live together 
happily. It is a joy to see the desire 
for service and responsibility which 
these young children show. To feel 
useful and important is one of the 
biggest parts of the program. Patsy 
presides with the greatest of pride 
over her record book and conscien- 
tiously checks attendance and col- 
lects dues at the beginning of each 
meeting. Donna serves as librarian 
and Secretary Bonnie in her child- 
ish, printed script, writes the most 
touching “Thank You” notes to those 
who give assistance at our meetings. 

Brownies want to learn all about 
the world they live in so, while we 
have fun in doing it, we are also 
studying nature, working at crafts, 
developing talents and learning about 
our homes, our communities and our 
world. 

Our present program, carried out 
with the faithful assistance of three 
trained helpers, centers around a 
study of the Navajo Indians. As part 
of our creative work we are model- 
ing a desert landscape complete with 
mountains and mud hogans, Indians 
and sheep. We are collecting toys 
and clothing to send to the reserva- 
tion and are corresponding with some 
Navajo children who live at Indian 

(Continued on page 46) 
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» esanens FIFTY cents a year for 
good health! Little enough to 
pay for a priceless possession. And 
yet nearly a third of the United 
States is without a public health 
service; another third has a com- 
pletely inadequate one; and only the 
remaining third has a program rang- 
ing from fair to good. Nor is the 
need for a public health program 
confined to rural areas. Thirteen 
large cities in the country have no 
health service. 

Considering the insignificant cost 
of such a program—about a dollar 
and a half yearly per person—and 
the vast amount of work waiting to 
be done in improving health stand- 
ards, the wonder is that such a 
large part of the country is without 
it. 

Even those local—city or county— 
governments which do boast some 
sort of public health service are often 
operating under outmoded, confus- 
ing regulations. A chaotic patch- 
work of about 1,850 local services 
exists—overlapping each other, often 
in conflict, and frequently almost 
entirely useless. 

Yet the remedy is simple. There 
exists a plan for bringing the benefit 
of a local public health service to 
the remotest parts of the country; 
a practical, inexpensive plan drawn 
up by the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association, eas- 
ily adaptable to local conditions and 
thoroughly up-to-date. 

Let’s set up a hypothetical situa- 
tion and watch the plan in operation. 

Dr. Hippocrates Galen lives in 
Riverdale, a town of 10,000 in Jack- 
son County, which has a population 
of 40,000 outside the town limits. Dr. 
Galen, a practicing M.D., is also a 
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By JOSEPH H. GAMET, M. D.., 


Medical Director, Rock County Sanitary Unit, 
Janesville Wisconsin 


Master of Science in Public Health. 
He had long been distressed at the 
inadequacy of the public health 
service of Jackson County. 

The functions which should have 
been concentrated in the hands of 
one responsible board were distrib- 
uted, hit or miss, among no less than 
twenty-six different organizations. 
Their duties and limitations were 
defined only vaguely. Most were run 
on a political, rather than a scientific 
basis; in many cases the Board of 
This or the Director of That was 
nothing more than an empty title, 
with little power and no organiza- 
tion. The State Department of 
Health was far away; the United 
States Public Health Service even 
more remote. 

What Jackson County needed was 
a single department, responsible to 
a single qualified official, to take 
charge of its public health and sani- 
tation problems. 

For a long time Dr. Galen had 
been fighting for one. A member of 
the AMA, he had been instrumental 
in drafting the plan put forward in 
1942: a plan for dividing the country 
into units of 50,000 and setting up a 
health department for each unit. 
When Dr. Galen returned from army 
duty in 1946 he was a little discour- 
aged to find that nothing at all had 
been done. Jackson County was still 
bumbling along under its archaic, 
inefficient system. 

He went to work. Legislation was 
needed—which meant that first of 
all public interest had to be aroused. 

An active Kiwanian, Dr. Galen 
discussed the problem with commu- 
nity leaders and found them willing 
and anxious to help, after the prob- 
lem had been explained. They 
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formed a committee and began to 
publicize the problem. The news- 
paper and the radio were glad to 
cooperate; churches, PTA groups 
and farm organizations helped; 
school children were reached and 
through them their parents. 

Other counties throughout the state 
followed Jackson County’s lead. The 
question was discussed with the state 
legislature and the state board of 
health, which acted in an advisory 
capacity. A bill was drafted and pre- 
sented; legislators were especially 
impressed with the economy angle 
of the program. The bill was passed. 

Funds to inaugurate the program 
were provided by the state, with the 
intention of having counties take 
over the taxes after the first year. 
The tax burden was not heavy; elim- 
ination of the superfluous agencies 
more than took up the slack. 

Dr. Galen found himself appointed 
the first medical director of Jackson 
County. Enthusiastically, he set to 
work. 

He organized a county health com- 
mittee, which the county ruling body 
approved. From the state health de- 
partment he got many helpful sug- 
gestions; he would work closely with 
them. He found headquarters and 
began to organize his staff. 

He hired a sanitary engineer; one 
nurse trained in public health for 
every 5,000 persons; a laboratory 
technician; clerical and _ statistical 
help. 

That was a year ago. Since then 
they have straightened out the chaos 
left by the jigsaw puzzle of the old 
system and made a creditable start 
on the program Dr. Galen had out- 
lined: 

1. Recording vital statistics: births, 
deaths, recordable diseases. 

2. Controlling and combatting com- 
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Here is a plan for extending medical care that involves no 
federal laws or subsidies and that can be administered at very 
low cost entirely on the local level where it is needed. 


municable diseases, including tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases. 

3. Sanitation, including supervision 
of food processing concerns, water, 
and public eating places. 

4. Maternity, infant and child care. 

5. Improved school health care 
and supervision. 

6. Public laboratory services, 


7. General public health education. 

Even in so short a time, the bene- 
fits of the unified program are re- 
flected in the vital statistics pub- 
lished by the department. 

What Jackson County can do, any 
county—or city or group of counties 
—can do. The cost is little; the ben- 
efits incalculable. THE END 
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This popularly written 
explanation of the need for 


continuing government bond sales 








By 


fWWweE HONEST old gentleman who 

| always pays his creditors finds 
himself owing a quarter of a trillion 
dollars. How can he handle such a 
debt? This 250 billion dollar ques- 
tion confronts your Uncle Sam. If 
it frightens you, as one of his 145,- 
500,000 nephews and nieces who are 
liable for his debts, remember that 
our national income last year was 
around $200 billion, and 15 months 
of it would be equivalent to the debt. 
Millions of Americans have gone in- 
to debt for considerably more than 
15 months income to buy a home on 
the installment plan, and paid it off. 
The national debt is a mortgage on 
our collective home. 

The interest on the debt is now 
about $5.3 billion a year. That is 
only a shade over 2% per cent of 
the national income of the people of 
the United States at the current 
rate. Plenty, but we can handle it 
even if our national income is re- 
duced considerably. 

What really concerns every Amer- 
ican—and touches the sensitive nerve 
that leads to the pocketbook—is the 
proper management of the debt. 
This requires (1) that it be spread 
as widely as possible through the 
sale of Savings Bonds to individuals 
and other non-bank investors; (2) 
that it be paid off as fast as is com- 
patible with the state of our econ- 
omy; and (3) that the part now held 
by commercial banks be reduced, 
first and foremost, for that part is 
potentially inflationary, and what 
Americans don’t want is more in- 
flation. 

The Treasury had to raise nearly 
$400 billion to pay (up to now) for 
the most costly war in our history. 
Taxes supplied a bit over $175 bil- 
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billion dollar 


question 


LAWRENCE SAUNDERS 





lion, directly. Private and institu- 
tional investors, purchasers of U. 5S. 
Savings Bonds (war bonds), insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and 
other sources of accumulated sav- 
ings lent Uncle Sam nearly $135 
billion. The remaining $92 billion 
the Treasury borrowed from the 
commercial banks and the Federal 
Reserve System. That was the 
amount it needed to meet war ex- 
penses that couldn’t be raised by the 
seven war loan drives and the Vic- 
tory Loan, or the interim sale of 
Savings Bonds. 

Government borrowing from non- 
bank investors does not increase the 
nation’s money supply. Borrowing 
from commercial banks does. 

You walk into your bank and 
borrow, say, $1,000 on your note. 
The bank credits the $1,000 to your 
demand deposit account, against 
which you can issue checks, the 
equivalent of cash. You’ve added 
$1,000 to the money supply just as 
though the Treasury had printed 
and issued a thousand dollar bill. 
Your loan is credit money, as dis- 
tinguished from currency and coin, 
but it will buy you just as much. 

In wartime the government did 
this same thing on a much bigger 
scale. The obligations it “sold” to 
the banks—Treasury bills, notes, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness and bonds— 
are promises to pay just as your 
$1,000 note is. The banks credited 
the Treasury war loan accounts with 
the amounts borrowed. The Treas- 
ury checked against this credit 
money to pay war bills. The armed 
forces, civilian workers and every- 
one concerned with war equipment 
and supplies back to the sources of 
the raw material, got part of it. 


is the first article of its 
kind to be approved by 


the U.S. Treasury Department. 





Some of it came back to the Treas- 
ury in taxes; some came back for 
Savings Bonds and war loan securi- 
ties; quite a bit went into other 
forms of savings, but most of it kept 
circulating in the economy. The 
effects of this increase in the money 
supply were both good and bad. 

Many corporations and firms built 
up stout backlogs of reserves. Indi- 
vidual Americans built up their 
liquid savings until they now have 
around $200 billion, three times what 
they had before the war. We ended 
up with the most topheavy supply 
of money in our history, which is the 
primary cause of high prices today. 

Expansion of the money supply 
didn’t stop when the Treasury was 
able to quit borrowing from com- 
mercial banks to help meet war 
bills. In the process of converting 
from a wartime to an expanded 
peacetime economy, banks were 
called upon for greatly increased 
customer loans, and these, as we 
have seen in the case of your $1,000 
transaction, also increased the total 
money supply. When a bank in- 
creases its demand deposits, or cus- 
tomer loans, it must increase its 
reserves accordingly. Reserve re- 
quirements vary regionally, but the 
average bank can cover a $1,000 
loan or deposit by putting up around 
$200 with the Federal Reserve Bank, 
selling government securities to the 
Fedbank for this purpose. 

Thus the $92 billion worth of 
Treasury obligations that the bank- 
ing system owned at the end of war 
financing represented at least five 
times that amount in potential bank 
loan expansion, or $460 billion added 
to the money supply. Nothing like 
that much expansion has taken 
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place; if it had we'd be in a run- 
away inflation such as Germany had 
after World War I, and anything 
approaching free enterprise would 
have been washed out of our 
economy. 

The price inflation we have had 
since the war’s end has been a 
creeping disease, and not until it be- 
gan to spread faster last fall was the 
general public really aroused to its 
danger. 

The Treasury, backed up by the 
American Bankers Association and 
other financial leaders, had decided 
that it was easier to prevent than 
cure inflation and since March 1, 
1946, it had been cutting away at the 
growth in the bank-held debt be- 
fore it could become malignant to 
the economy. Up to the present writ- 
ing (March 15, 1948) it has reduced 
the total debt in this way by $25.6 
billion from its peak of $279.8 bil- 
lion ($278.5 billion of it interest 
bearing), and it had retired consid- 
erably more than $25.6 billion of 
bank-held debt in the process. 

The Treasury first used about $10 
billion in surplus funds from the 
over-subscription of the Victory 
Loan by non-bank investors, to re- 
tire that much maturing bank-held 
debt. It has utilized cash receipts 
of federal trust funds (such as social 
security and government pension 
funds) to pay off more bank debt, 
by selling other Treasury securities 
to these funds. It has also used sur- 
plus funds from the sale of U. S. 
Savings Bonds above their maturity 
and redemption payments to retire 
bank debt—and this surplus has 
amounted to more than $2.5 billion 
since the Victory Loan. The latter 
two methods do not reduce the total 
debt, of course; they transfer part of 
it from the banking system to non- 
bank investors, in whose hands the 
securities are not potentially infla- 
tionary. These transfers of owner- 
ship account for the fact that the 
retirement of bank-held debt ex- 
ceeds the net reduction of the debt. 
The only way to reduce the debt is 
out of budget surplus, which means 
taxes. 

Here is what the Treasury Bor- 
rowing Committee of the American 
Bankers Association had to say to 
15,000 member banks on February 5: 

“There is no better way of assur- 
ing sound management of the na- 
tional debt than by spreading the 
ownership of the debt among as 
many people as possible. No one has 
a greater respect for debt than the 
person to whom it is owed. The 
more the nafional debt is widely 
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held by the general public, the 
greater will be the assurance of the 
public’s interest in wise manage- 
ment of the debt. The future of 
American banking depends to a 
large degree upon the wisdom with 
which the national debt is managed.” 
It might have said, “The future of 
America depends .. .” 

Retiring short-term securities from 
the banking system deprives banks 
of a convenient and riskless way to 
invest surplus funds; cuts down a 
bank’s earnings, its demand deposits 
and its reserve potential for loans 
upon which banks must rely for most 
of their income. It is gratifying to 
be able to report that the American 
Bankers Association has actively 
supported this policy for the past 
two years. Recently the ABA held 
regional conferences across the coun- 
try to promote its own program to 
check inflation, which included sell- 
ing more U. S. Savings Bonds to 
spread the ownership of the debt, 
and further reduce bank holdings. 
That’s cooperation. 

Bankers don’t like inflation any 
better than you do, and they have 
more at stake. Banks cannot pros- 
per in the long run unless the com- 
munity and their customers prosper. 
Like you, bankers want a stable 
economy and sound business instead 
of the old vicious cycle of boom and 
bust, and they realize that if enough 
Americans use self-restraint and 
work together, we can halt inflation 
and avert depression. 

The latest figures on ownership of 
the debt show how much progress 


has been made in getting debt out 
of the banks. At the peak of the 
debt on February 28, 1946, the bank- 
ing system held 42 per cent of it, 
individuals 23 per cent and other 
non-bank investors 35 per cent. By 
the end of 1947, the banks’ holdings 
were down to 36 per cent of the re- 
duced debt, individual holdings were 
up to 26 per cent (reflecting the in- 
crease in their Savings Bond hold- 
ings) and other non-bank investors 
held 38 per cent. Since then bank 
holdings and thé total debt have 
been further reduced and Savings 
Bond holdings continue to grow. 
But there is still a long way to go 
before we can breathe easy. To 
quote the ABA Treasury Borrowing 
Committee again (February 15 bul- 
letin): “Proper placement of the 
national debt has become as impor- 
tant as reduction of the debt.” 

Another function of Savings Bonds 
that is of equal importance with 
their vital role in spreading the debt 
is the building up of future buying 
power. Kiwanians are business and 
professional men; they need no tech- 
nical explanation of how this works 
out. 

Every dollar stored up in Savings 
Bonds now is a dollar that is not 
helping push prices higher, obvi- 
ously, so Savings Bond dollars do 
double duty against inflation— 
against money inflation, as explained 
above, and against price inflation 
which is the effect, not the cause of 
money inflation. 

Whatever checks inflation lessens 

(Continued on page 48) 


The chart below shows the start that has been made toward reducing 
the highly inflationary character of the public debt. 
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ou KNow the ancient story of the Unlucky Man. 

His friend invited him to go to the races. “No,” he 
replied. “I am too unlucky.” “Oh, come along!” his 
friend insisted. “I have a tip right out of the feed box. 
We'll make some easy money.” “Not me!” sighed the 
Unlucky Man. “I am the most unlucky man in the 
world. If I had been Lazarus and the Lord had stopped 
in front of my tomb and said ‘Lazarus, come forth!’ 
instead of coming fourth, I would have come fifth.” 

Ordinarily, I brag a bit about the Fulkerson luck, 
but lately I believe some one has put a hex on me. 
Maybe you don’t know what a hex is. It is a Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch hoodoo. My favorite darkie was asked if 
he believed in ghosts. He said no, he didn’t, but he sure 
was afraid of ’em. I am like that about a hex. 

Superstitious people say that hard luck goes in threes. 
If that is true, then mine is over for now. 

To begin with, Essie May can’t read. Essie May is our 
twice-a-week colored maid. As she expresses it, she 
doesn’t know a letter in the book. She is an orderly 
soul, however, and puts everything in its place. Any- 
thing which comes in a tube is medicine to Essie May, 
so when she found a large tube of library paste in my 
daughter’s room, she put it in the medicine cabinet. 

Half asleep, I went into the bathroom the next morn- 
ing to scrape the southern hemisphere off my head where 
the hair grows. I reached into the medicine cabinet and 
got the razor and what I thought was a large tube of 
brushless shaving cream. I squeezed a generous blob 
of it on my hand and smeared my face with it. You 
guessed it! It was the library paste. It took half an 
hour of scrubbing, and two razor blades, to scrape it 
off. As a matter of scientific information, library paste 
stiffens whiskers. 

Next, Meenie was expecting. My daughter has an 
aquarium of tropical fish. Among them are four guppies 
—Eenie, Meenie, Miney and Moe. Moe is a gentleman 
and the other three are ladies. As I said, Meenie was 
in a delicate condition. As guppies are cannibals, we 
had to fish her out of the large aquarium and put her 
into a smaller bowl to protect the progeny. 

The transfer had been made, and Betty Jo asked me 
to carry the smaller round bowl with the expectant 
mother in it up to her room until the children were 
born. Holding the bowl carefully in both hands, I 
started up the steps and tripped. The bowl hit about 
three steps above me and I went down flat with a 
miniature cataract pouring down on me. Poor Meenie 
lay fluttering in a small puddle. Forgetting my own wet 
condition, I ran to the kitchen, grabbed a stew pan, 
filled it with water, picked up a spoon and ran back 
and scooped Meenie into the pan. By that time, I was 
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wet to the skin, so I dried myself off, put on my pajamas 
and went to bed feeling very much abused. 

During the night, Meenie had thirty-two children, and 
mother and children are doing very well, thank you. 

The third is another bathroom incident. The medicine 
cabinet being crowded, high up over the tub a small 
shelf had been put. Among other things on this shelf 
were a pint bottle of household ammonia and a package 
of powdered charcoal. The package was open at the top. 
I had taken a bath and was standing up to step out 
of the tub when I slipped. Clutching wildly, I caught 
that small shelf, fell flat on my back in the tub and 
pulled the shelf dowh on me. The ammonia bottle broke 
and covered me with small pieces of glass; the powdered 
charcoal floated down and covered me; the fumes of the 
ammonia strangled me. I let out a wild yell which, 
following the crash, brought my wife on the run. She 
opened the door and the breeze through the room re- 
moved some of the ammonia fumes. Then she began 
the slow process of pouring water over me to wash 
away the small pieces of glass so that I dared to move. 
Give her credit. She was half done before she began 
to laugh, but even then I didn’t think it was funny. I 
don’t think so now. I am too young and beautiful to 
be suffocated with ammonia fumes, cut to bits with 
broken glass and smeared over with charcoal. 

Dressed once more and in my right mind, I was sitting 
on the veranda holding a one-man lodge of sorrow. How 
my dignity could survive if such things kept happening 
to me was more than I could understand. 

Then it slowly dawned on me that it was my fault 
that I used the library paste instead of the brushless 
cream. I can read, even if Essie May can’t. It was my 
fault that poor little Meenie got spilled and I got a 
ducking. I hadn’t looked where I stepped. It was my 
fault that I hadn’t taken hold of the little handle-for- 
that-purpose when I stood up in the tub. The whole trio 
of events was due to my carelessness and no one else’s. 

It’s that way in a Kiwanis club, too. If you think 
your club is not doing a good job in your town, it is 
your fault as much as the fault of the president. Why 
don’t you get busy and stir them up? If the programs 
aren’t as interesting as they should be, that’s your fault, 
too. Why don’t you hustle around and show them what 
a really good program is? 

The most annoying thing about life is that most of 
our troubles and ‘griefs, misfortunes and hard luck, are 
nobody’s fault but our own. Instead of sitting around 
being sorry for ourselves, we should get busy and do 
something positive about it. 

And when I say “we,” I mean “me”! 
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HEN KIwANIAN James A. Rhodes 

first was elected mayor of Chio’s 
capital city back in 1943 they called 
him “the boy mayor.” He was 33. 
Since then this title has undergone 
sl' ght alteration—now they call him 
“the boys’ mayor.” 

Jim Rhodes literally is “the boys’ 
mayor.” He’s proved that in almost 
every act, beyond the routine func- 
tions of municipal government, since 
his inauguration. So much so he’s 
since risen to the very pinnacle in 
amateur athletics as 1948 president 
of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

You can call it a hobby, a fetish 
or whatever you like, Jim Rhcdes’ 
main concern, as mayor of Columbus, 
as a member of Kiwanis or merely 
as Jim Rhodes, citizen, has been to 
do things for the kids. 

This began long before he was 
mayor, even before he was a ward 
committeeman embarking upon a 
career in politics and before he joined 
the Kiwanis Club of Columbus in 
1940. It was he who organized the 
Columbus Knot Hole Gang, a de- 
vice by which thousands of Colum- 
bus kids saw a dozen baseball games 
each summer at Red Bird Stadium, 
home of the Columbus baseball club 
of the American Association, under 
proper rules and supervision for the 
payment of one thin dime member- 
ship fee—if they had the dime. 

Rhodes has gone on from there, 
upward in politics and onward for 
the kids. 

During his 10 years as chairman 
of the Knot Hole Gang he has or- 
ganized the boys into 76 baseball 
teams keeping 1,200 youngsters busy 
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... Champion for amateurs 


By RUSS NEEDHAM 
As president of the National Amateur Athletic 
Union, as mayor of his town and as a Kiwanian, 


Jim Rhodes is always trying to help the kids. 


with baseball through the summer. 

Next he organized the Junior Po- 
lice. This group, numbering another 
1,200, directs traffic in areas sur- 
rounding school buildings before and 
after school and during lunch peri- 
ods. They work with and under 
supervision of the city police. They 
have an organized year-round sports 
program of their own. 

Now just three years old is his 
National Caddie Tournament, which 
brings the nation’s best caddie-golf- 
ers to Columbus each year for a 
medal play tournament on the man- 
sized Ohio State University course. 

The winner gets a $1,500 scholar- 
ship to the college of his choice and 
the runner-up receives a $750 schol- 
arship, besides dozens of valuable 
merchandise prizes for other feats. 

Jim Rhodes was the motive power 
behind a Columbus organization 
known as the Zooligans, composed of 
ambitious young men anxious to 
elevate conditions in their home city 
by sponsoring top-flight sports pro- 


grams, using the profits to “preserve 
the Zoo for the kids.” 

The Zooligans annually sponsor a 
Columbus Invitational Golf Tourna- 
ment offering $10,000 in prize money 
to a field of the best golf players in 
the world. The first such tournament 
was won by Byron Nelson, then 
known as “Mr. Golf.” The second 
was won by Bobby Locke of South 
Africa. 

This medium alone has made thou- 
sands of dollars in profits. The Zoo- 
ligans also sponsor Golden Gloves, 
which keeps hundreds of central 
Ohio boys busy and in rigorous 
training. They have brought sev- 
eral major league ball clubs to Co- 
lumbus for exh bition contests and 
they brought Ike Williams, world’s 
lightweight boxing champion, there 
to oppose Willie Russell, a local boy 
who ranked tenth among the nation’s 
lightweights. 

Every one of these enterprises 
realized a profit, to the extent that 
the Zooligans gave $35,000 in one 


Kiwanian Jim Rhodes relaxes with his family after 
a busy day as Mayor of Columbus, Ohio, and as the motive power 
behind all of his city’s worthy causes. 
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lump to the Columbus Zoological 
Society for construction of an Aquar- 
ium and Reptile House. Another 
such purse is being hoarded for a 
similar contribution to the Zoo, now 
one of the finest in the country. 

Rhodes was the organizer of the 
national softball tournament as Ohio 
softball commissioner, a project he 
turned over to the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. It is now in its fourth 
year. 

He established a Service Men’s 
Athletic Fund, which equips central 
Ohio posts with athletic equipment. 

In the meantime, he has tripled 
Columbus’ recreational facilities, 
When he took office as mayor, Co- 
lumbus’ recreation department was 
allotted $43,000 for its existence with 
no hope of acquiring a fund for ex- 
pansion or new facilities. This year 
Columbus has $200,000 to spend on 
recreation and a bond issue providese 
for $750,000 more for new buildings, 
fields and the like. 

This latter, incidentally, represents 
one of Rhodes’ greatest political vic- 
tories. Before his advent, Columbus’ 
taxpayers time after time refused to 
pass a bond issue for any project 


beyond the bare necessities. Yet be- 
fore his first term was half over, a 
bond issue for $7,500,000 was ap- 
proved, hence the recreational fund 
and another of $4,500,000 for con- 
struction of a downtown Memorial 
Building. This is to be composed of 
three units, one for musical concerts, 
another for theatricals and the third 
for convention and spectacle pur- 
poses. In this latter, it is planned, 
will be housed one of the greatest 
recreational programs in the coun- 
try. 

Ice hockey, professional, collegiate 
and scholastic, is contemplated, as 
well as basketball under the same 
three categories. It will house box- 
ing, professional and Golden Gloves, 
wrestling and one of the early invi- 
tations will go to the American 
Bowling Congress for holding its 
huge annual event there. 

Rhodes not only hopes this new 
building will prove self-sustaining, 
but will finance a huge recreational 
program for all and thus take that 
much burden off the taxpayers. 

Rhodes has two new pet projects 
under way. One is for professional 
baseball clubs to add five cents to 


each admission ticket, to go into a 
fund estimated to realize around 
$3,000,000 with which to equip boys 
in every village and hamlet in the 
country with baseballs, bats, gloves, 
shoes and other paraphernalia with 
which to play ball. 

His other hope is what he calls the 
“Junior Olympics,” for boys from 10 
to 15. In it they would compete an- 
nually on a nation-wide basis in 
much the same events as the Olym- 
pic Games. 

This already has the blessing of 
the United States Olympic Com- 
mittee and, of course, the warm 
approval of the president of the 
powerful and all-encompassing Am- 
ateur Athletic Union, the position to 
which Jimmy was elected for 1948. 

Right here is an example of 
Rhodes’ political acumen. Never be- 
fore in all the history of the AAU 
has an incumbent president been un- 
seated in an Olympic year. Never 
before had a middle-westerner been 
elected to that high office. But the 
president, as of 1948, is Kiwanian 
James Allen Rhodes of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, club. 

Through every one of these extra 


The National Caddie Tournament, originated by Jim Rhodes, is one of his pet 
hobbies. Here he is with °46 medalist and two of the other players who made good showings. 
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curricular activities can be seen a 
design aimed to combat what is in- 
elegantly known as “juvenile delin- 
quency.” Rhodes doesn’t call it that. 
He just tries to think of things that 
will grab the interest of the kids 
and keep them busy at it. 

That keeps them out of trouble, 
reduces the responsibilities of their 
parents, relatives and neighbors and 
builds better citizenship for the pres- 
ent and for the future. One way or 
another, he tries to reach kids of 
various interests. He finds in sports 
an ideal outlet. 

Meantime, Rhodes is not unmind- 
ful of his responsibilities as mayor 
of Columbus. That he has reduced 
juvenile delinquency by at least 50 
percent is one of his boasts. That he 
has freed the city of practically all 
vice and gambling is another. 

One of his campaign promises was 
that gambling would have to go. 
Most people laughed, especially the 
gamblers. It was impossible, they 
said. 

But it wasn’t. With fine coopera- 
tion from the police administration, 
they were routed out and kept out. 
One of the finest tributes to the job 
they did—and are doing—was the 
arrest a few weeks ago of a gambler, 
who had installed a telephone in his 
car and was driving around the 
streets, from one side of town to the 
other, taking horse bets. He knew 
he couldn’t settle down in one place 
in Columbus. 

Rhodes was up for re-election in 
November of 1947 and won al- 
most without opposition, perhaps the 
greatest tribute of all to his admin- 
istration. 

Rhodes is an ideal executive. He’s 
the restless type. If he isn’t doing 
something physical, then his energy 
goes into thinking. Consequently, he 
fairly bristles with ideas. Beyond 
this, he has the ability to single out 
those who can carry on his plans to 
their successful culmination. 

To look at him, you’d never know 
he came up the hard way. His father 
died when he was eight, leaving him 
and his widowed mother to battle it 
out alone. He caddied in summer 
and did odd jobs after school during 
the winter to help put himself 
through high school down in the 
Welsh colony in Jackson county in 
southern Ohio. 

Determined on a college education, 
he and his mother came to Columbus 
in 1930, where young Rhodes pawned 
a ring and sold a treasured set of 
golf clubs to pay his fees as an Ohio 
State University freshman. 

Political ambitions doubtless came 
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Interested spectators during National Caddie Tournament 
were Kiwanian Jim Rhodes and Bob Hope (a Caddie Tournament sponsor 
with Bing Crosby). At Hope’s left is caddie Bill Foley. 


from his first job, which was journal 
clerk in the Ohio House of Rep- 
resentatives. Then he took a job 
selling clothes for Bob Hill, now 
Governor of the Ohio District of Ki- 
wanis International, adjacent to the 
Ohio State campus. 

Here Rhodes met many of the 
campus leaders among them the late 
Grant P. Ward, football line coach 
at Ohio State and a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

Backed by Ward, Rhodes started a 
restaurant just off the campus and 
only a few doors from Hill’s tailor 
shop. It was an instant success. It 
became the most popular campus 
hangout, a place where Ohio State’s 
well known football fever burned 
unabated. 

The proprietor, needless to say, did 
all right, too, selling sandwiches and 
cokes at all hours and plenty of 
lunches and dinners at meal time. 

It was here, under the paternal 
guidance of Ward, that Rhodes 
started out in politics on his own. 
From ward committeeman he ran for 


the Columbus Board of Education 
and, although he had no children or 
even a wife, he was elected. He was 
instrumental in organizing “Univer- 
sity City,” a neighborhood welfare 
organization, and was its first mayor. 
From there he ran for city auditor 
and was elected. Four years later he 
stood for mayor and again he was 
the winner over a popular incum- 
bent who had served two terms. 
Jim Rhodes is an active Kiwanian 
in the Columbus club and is a pay- 
ing member—not an honorary one. 
Whenever Kiwanis has called upon 
him for some assistance or support, 
he has been very gracious and co- 
operative. A couple of years ago he 
was the guest speaker at one of our 
regular luncheon meetings and vol- 
untarily put himself on the spot by 
stating that he was ready and willing 
to answer any questions from the 
gripers and the groaners concerning 
his administration. A very interest- 
ing and lively panel discussion took 
place for the fifteen minutes follow- 
ing his offer. THE END 
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MONEY’S WORTH RAISING 


The third article in this series shows how hobbies of service 


club members can be used to the financial advantage of a community 


project if wisely directed. 


By STANLEY S. JACOBS 


HEN FIRE pbestTROYED the St. 

Mark’s Methodist Church in 
Rockville Center, New York, the 
parishioners had scant funds but a 
great determination to somehow 
raise the cash for a new church 
edifice. 

Recalling the Biblical parable of 
the talents, the Rev. Karl F. Moore 
distributed 300 crisp new dollar bills 
to his flock with the admonition to 
multiply the dollars as best they 
could for the church building fund. 

Three months later, the congrega- 
tion returned $3,026 to the grateful 
clergyman and a start on the new 
church was assured. How they ac- 
complished this without asking do- 
nations is an inspiration to other 
churches, clubs and welfare organ- 
izations. 

“Hobbies were the key to our suc- 
cessful campaign for money,” de- 
clares the Reverend Mr. Moore. The 
minister, himself an ardent fisher- 
man, spent his dollar bill on trout 
fly supplies and soon had many or- 
ders for the realistic fish lures he 
manufactured as a hobby. 

Several church members who were 
amateur horticulturists sold their 
prize dahlia bulbs and chrysanthe- 
mum roots. A salesman invested his 
dollar in a book on public speaking. 
Confident of his teaching ability, he 
organized a class and gave lessons 
in speech-making at $1 per student. 
His proceeds also went into the 
building fund. 

To an insurance broker, the cam- 
paign for a new church nest-egg 
was an incentive to plug away at 
his own hobby of hammering out 
ashtrays and bowls from sheets of 
pewter and brass. These items sold 
readily to friends, gift shops and 
jewelry stores—and the church fund 
benefited. 

One business man with a large 
library of novels, detective stories 
and non-fiction announced: “Here- 





after, instead of lending my books 
to friends and employees, I'll rent 
them out for 5 cents'a day. The 
profits will go to the church fund.” 
The plan worked from the start and 
he soon had more than 100 people 
contributing small change to the 
church fund in this manner. 

An advertising man, facile with 
words, hired out his ghost-writing 
ability to anybody who needed 
speeches, letters, articles and other 
literary wares. 

It was hobbies plus the determi- 
nation of the congregation which 
made the fund-raising campaign-a 
success. And therein lies one an- 
swer for many organizations whose 
members fret: 

“Where are we going to get the 
money for our programs?” 

The recently-revived interest in 
spelling bees pointed the way to a 
solvent treasury for a Pittsburgh 
club. This group, acting on the sug- 
gestion of crossword puzzle hobby- 
ists in its midst, held a spelling bee 
and charged entry fees to contest- 














ants. Spectators paid 50 cent admis- 
sion charges. 

Shortly, other clubs and fraterni- 
ties were clamoring to enter their 
own expert spellers in the tourney 
and this annual event now nets bet- 
ter than $500 to the sponsors. 

Individual club hobbyists are your 
best bets in the search for income 
for your organization. Alert your 
members to the need for money; 
tell them what hobbyists elsewhere 
are doing for their organizations’ 
bank accounts. 

There is the Iowa doctor, for ex- 
ample, whose pastime is the build- 
ing of real Gloucester fishing craft 
on a &% inch scale. He buys his 
materials for $10 per ship and sells 
the finished product for $25. Each. 
year, his church benefits to the tune 
of many hundreds of dollars from 


_his nautical hobby. 


Don’t let your club’s hobbyists 
shoulder your fund-raising prob- 
lems alone. An active publicity 
committee with newspaper and radio 
know-how can do much to acquaint 
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the public with your hobbyists’ 
ware and—most important — why 
they are seeking cash. 

A vigilant publicity committee 
uses newspapers, radio stations, win- 
dow cards, personal letters, house 
organ stories, posters, pamphlets and 
other techniques to promote the ac- 
tivities of its hobby brigade. 

Remember, hobbies interest two 
out of three Americans. They are 
naturals for feature stories and 
photographs in the newspapers. Be 
sure to impress the reporter with 
the fact that the hobbyists’ profits 
go to our club, for that knowledge 
will favorably impress many indi- 
viduals so they will purchase goods 
or services from the hobby boys. 

But don’t forget to give proper 
recognition to those members who 
ride their hobby horses at top speed 
for your club’s financial gain. It is 
human nature to relish appreciation. 
If the membership is indifferent to 
the sacrifices and efforts of the hob- 
byists, you may expect the latter to 
lose heart and slacken their efforts. 


Swaprinc and selling stamps has 
become a multi-million dollar busi- 
ness. A boys’ benefit club in Balti- 
more, discovering that it had ten 
ardent stamp fans, asked these phil- 
atelists to turn their hobby to profit 
for the sake of the club. 

Before long, the stamp collectors 
were vying with each other for the 
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honor of earning the most money 
each month through selling stamps 
by mail. Within a year, the handful 
of stamp addicts had netted $1,400 
for the underprivileged boys’ fund. 
Equally important, they discovered 
they were the gainers because of the 
new friendships with other collectors 
they had developed in the mails. 
Another club took the initiative 
in holding the first stamp fair in a 
Missouri city, although most of its 
members knew little about the hob- 
by. Stamp enthusiasts from other 
organizations loaned their choice 
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exhibits and supplied professional 
counsel. Excellent publicity was ob- 
tained in advance of the fair, and 
the public trooped in at 50 cents a 
head. This one event netted $700 
for the club which has made the 
stamp fair an annual event. 

You'd be amazed to know how 
many business and professional men 
are enthusiastic lapidaries in their 
spare time. These experts with min- 
erals and semi-precious stones can 
become money - makers for your 
club. By announcing their prod- 
ucts and services in your club bul- 
letin and local paper, you can obtain 
orders for their gems and jewelry— 
especially before Christmas—which 
will bring in revenue for your group. 

One of America’s top hobbies is 
amateur photography. It can be a 
gold mine for the club which ex- 
ploits this hobby to the full. 

A fraternity which numbered eight 
first-rate photographers among its 
members provided these hobby 
riders with credentials and sent 
them on Sunday afternoons to homes 
with children. They developed a 
profitable clientele among proud 
parents who wanted Junior’s picture 
snapped without fuss at a reason- 
able fee. 

Naturally, the amateur lensmen 
were recompensed for their material 
costs—films, printing paper, ‘and 
chemicals—but the project now nets 
the fraternity $150 to $200 a month. 

How many of your members own 
movie cameras and projectors? Some 
may be able to accept commercial 
assignments in their spare time, 
shooting parties, store openings, 
sporting events. 

These hobbyists probably have 
cartoons, news shots, novelty reels 
and other subjects in their own film 
libraries. Such idle prints can be 
turned into money by establishing a 
film rental library for the benefit of 
your club. Schools, churches, trade 
associations, fraternities and sorori- 
ties are likely prospects for a film 
rental service. 

Magic is another top moneymaker 
in the hobby line. One Chicago law- 
yer, whose hobby of magic brings 
him many engagements before social 
and professional groups, turns over 
a large portion of his income as a 
wizard to his favorite charities. 

If you have amateur Merlins of 
note in your club, don’t let them give 
their services away. Ask them to 
make a nominal charge of $15 or 
$20 for each performance before a 
school or church. 

If the host organizations know 
that the magician’s fee will be 





donated to your club, there will be 
good feeling all-around and plenty 
of engagements. , 

One obvious source of income— 
often overlooked—is the club mem- 
ber who has a machine shop or 
carpentry equipment in his home. 
Harness these hobbyists to your 
treasury and your club will be sur- 
prised by the proceeds these amateur 
craftsmen turn in! 

A gift shop in Manhattan depends 
on hobbyists for more than half its 
stock of bread trays, book-ends, ash 
trays, chests and other items made 
of wood. Most of these suppliers are 
business men who contribute the 
money received for their products to 
hospitals, orphanages and charities. 


Movet amptanes offer other dollar- 
reaping opportunities. An Indiana 
club of business men, many of whom 
have ‘teen-age sons, held a model 
plane meet and offered prizes to the 
winning plane exhibitors. Entry 
fees were charged, and model plane 
companies and suppliers paid for the 
privilege of having booths at the 
one-day tournament. 

If you perchance are a hobbyist 
or collector yourself, why not lease 
a booth at one of the hobby shows 
held annually in major cities? The 
Chicago hobby exposition, for ex- 
ample, enables people with interest- 
ing pastimes to chalk up a million 
dollars’ worth of sales each year. 

These hobbyists buy and sell old 
sporting prints, unusual Valentines, 
ancient jewelry, Revolutionary War 
buttons, Kentucky flintlocks, circus 
programs and souvenirs, music 
boxes, rare mechanical banks, early 
American dolls, and miniature rep- 
licas of everything under the sun. 

A number of exhibitors at the 
Chicago show make enough money 
to present their churches and chari- 
ties with $1,000 and $2,000 checks 
each year. 

To a group of sportsmen in a 
Detroit hunting club, taxidermy of- 
fered the answer to the club’s need 
for money. These club members, 
several of whom had learned the 
taxidermist’s art through a corre- 
spondence course, mount birds and 
animals bagged by their fellow 
members and those of rival clubs. 
They charge as much as $75 to 
mount a trophy and have more or- 
ders than they can fill! 

Look around in your own club 
and put your fund-raising worries 
in the hands of loyal hobbyists. 
They can be more productive than 
the town banker in rustling up size- 
able sums for club use. THE END 
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Music Makes Better Neihbors 


A fine community spirit and a healthful 


outlet for youthful expression are brought about wherever 


the town goes all out for musical groups—a good thought 


during National Music Week, May 2 to 8. 


By FRANK HAWES 


F|WE KIWANIS cLuB of Minneapolis, 

Minnesota recently learned that 
of the 5,000 boys from ten to eighteen 
trained there by the Boys Working 
Band in forty-seven years only one 
had ever appeared in juvenile court. 
The club voted to donate $700 to 
the band. 

Not one of the 30,000 children that 
enrolled in New York’s Music School 
Settlement, located in the heart of 
the big town’s tough East side, ever 
came before a juvenile court for 
delinquency in the twenty-five years 
of its existence. 

In the little Kansas town of Win- 
field, 75 per cent of the children 
have musical ability. A strong school 
music program there insures each 
child a chance to learn to play an 
instrument. As a result, delinquency 
is unknown and night clubs haven't 
a chance of attracting the young, 
high school set. For their fun, Win- 
field young folks like some cokes 
and sandwiches at a member’s home, 
in which they then play music and 
eat until the parents chase them out. 


Music teachers like Miss Edna 
Ruff in Milwaukee can name hun- 
dreds of so-called “problem chil- 
dren” who were benefited by music. 
One such lad was so obstreperous it 
looked like he would have to be 
sent to a corrective institution. He 
marched into Miss Ruff’s music class 
a negativistic, ten-year-old toughie. 
She recognized his need for an emo- 
tional outlet and, because of his 
personality, recommended he learn 
to play the drums. Today, as one 
of the town’s leading attorneys, he 
remembers how music gave him a 
chance to straighten himself out. So 
does Miss Ruff as she gives the same 
benefits to other children in the 
school’s music classes. 

In the school, children find in 
music one of the few adequate emo- 
tional outlets. It teaches them 
discipline and molds_ character. 
Educators claim and can prove that 
music is one of the greatest forces 
in education to curb juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Music’s influence on good citizen- 


Playing in a symphony orchestra is a wonderful outlet for 
the excess energy of exuberant youth. Here is the Young People’s 
Symphony of Berkeley in rehearsal, Jessica Marcelli directing. 


ship carries over into adult life as 
shown in the figures reported by 
Olga Samaroff. She surveyed U. S. 
penal institutions and found that 87 
per cent of them had no profes- 
sional musicians or musically edu- 
cated persons among their prisoners. 

Of eleven penal institutions, only 
four had any musically educated in- 
mates at all. Of these four, with a 
convict population totalling 12,401, 
Sing Sing had the highest number 
of musicians—19 out of 2,408, or less 
than one per cent. The State Peni- 
tentiary at Joliet, Illinois had the 
lowest percentage; not one musician 
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or musically-educated person among 
4,787 inmates. 

Music is a_ unifying influence, 
bringing closer cooperation and a 
spirit of comradeship throughout the 
community. With music in town, 
there are no strangers and everyone 
has a satisfying outlet which speaks 
a universal language. Community 
music groups boost civic pride and 
inspire finer citizenship. 

No finer spirit of community co- 
operation exists than in Flint, Mich- 
igan. There the Community Music 
Association, a civic and social agen- 
cy, serves as a clearing house for 
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all things musical. For over thirty 
years this organization has oper- 
ated so successfully that Flint is 
nationally known as a wide-awake, 
cooperative city with some of the 
best amateur musicians in the na- 
tion. 

Music festivals like the biennial 
one at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, attract 
wide attention and are. powerful 
sources of community pride. 

A strong school music program 
brought national fame and recogni- 
tion to Joliet, Illinois. Its high school 
bands, directed by the late A. R. 
McAllister, won every national con- 
test they ever entered over a 32- 
year period. These achievements 
made Joliet known as the “City of 
Champions.” 

Many Kiwanis clubs recognize and 
exploit their opportunity for com- 
munity service in music. At Boise, 
Idaho, Kiwanians sponsor a civic 
symphony orchestra, which offers 
young musicians out of school a 
chance to continue active musical 
participation. The Chicopee, Mas- 


sachusetts, club carried on a drive 
for instruments and free lessons for 
school children. At Livingston, New 
Jersey, Kiwanians arranged with the 
Board of Education to make private 
instructions on various instruments 
available for any student. In Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, the Kiwanis 
club conducts a musical school for 
underprivileged boys and girls. 

One of the finest community 
music projects in the country is 
sponsored by the Kiwanis club in 
Elkhart, Indiana. The Kiwanis-spon- 
sored annual Elkhart Music Festival 
is an inspiring spectacle that delights 
the entire area. 

It seems strange that music, which 
is inherent in everyone, is flagrantly 
ignored in the education of our chil- 
dren. Manual training, cooking and 
physical education are now standard 
subjects in most schools, but it is 
still rare for a school to provide real 
music education as part of the reg- 
ular curriculum. Yet free music 
courses in the schools on the same 
basis as other non-academic subjects 


Left: The “Young Man with a Horn” takes very seriously 
the playing of his tuba. Below: Close-up of young celloist at 
rehearsal of Interlochen, Michigan, Symphony Orchestra. 














Above: Rehearsal time and the French Horn section of the Young 

People’s Symphony Orchestra of Berkeley, is going to town. Good fun 

and excellent experience. Below: Violin section of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
Junior Symphony Orchestra sponsored by the Kiwanis club. 
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are the most effective way of bring- 
ing the benefits of music to the com- 
munity. 

And the music teachers we already 
have need help. No one expects the 
football coach to develop a team 
without uniforms or footballs, but 
too often the music teacher is ex- 
pected to build a band and orchestra 
without instruments, music or equip- 
ment. They must seek donations and 
carry on fund-raising campaigns 
outside their regular duties. Often, 
where students must provide their 
own instruments, some of the most 
promising players are unable to par- 
ticipate. Urge the school board to 
allow music a place in the budget 
for its modest requirements; mean- 
while, see whether funds can’t be 
provided to buy the horns, violins 
and sheet music. 

Outside the schools, the most fer- 
tile place to develop the possibilities 
of music is right in the neighbor- 
hood. This is where it is most 
neglected. The downtown concerts 
and recitals, the choral groups and 
other organizcd musical events are 
important and bring the pleasure of 
music to many, but in the commu- 
nity, thousands of amateur music 
fans can enjoy personal participa- 
tion in music—if they get the chance. 

Development of neighborhood 
music is an excellent way to unify 
the community and to make Kiwa- 
nis the focal point of a very lively 
activity. Here are steps which 
might be followed to make your 
neighborhood musical: 

Make places available to people 
who want to carry on musical activi- 
ties. The Kiwanis club might get the 
school board to open several rooms 
in a school building one evening a 
week for singing groups, bands, or- 
chestral ensembles and other mu- 
sical gatherings. Besides the public 
schools, park field houses, the paro- 
chial schools, churches, music con- 
servatories and other suitable places 
may be obtained. 

Arrange for someone with musical 
training or interest to organize and 
guide those who respond. A Kiwa- 
nis club music committee could help 
a school music teacher, a member 
of a music dealer’s staff or anyone 
else who has the interest and back- 
ground necessary to get other people 
music conscious. 

Publicity must be used to get the 
people acquainted with what you 


‘have to offer. With time, place and 


director available, all you have to 
do is let the people know and the 
response will be enthusiastic. 

The form of the music groups 
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created in this way will depend on 
musical interest and training of the 
people who compose them. In some 
communities it may be possible to 
have orchestral groups, choral 
groups and other types all at the 
same time. In others, it may be 
wiser to concentrate on one or two 
organizations, 

The main emphasis, for best 
neighborhood effect and widest par- 
ticipation, should be fun, regardless 
of musical ability. Musical fun to- 
gether means happier, more co- 
operative neighbors. In many cases, 
better performers will develop into 
groups good enough to perform reg- 
ularly before audiences, while others 
on a more amateur basis will con- 
tinue to participate just for the fun 
of it. 

And by all means set up an an- 
nual music festival! Many commu- 
nities are awake to the promotion 
value of such shows. Have all the 
musical organizations in town— 
school glee clubs, bands, orchestras, 
women’s club chamber music, serv- 
ice club singing ensembles and all 
others—compete for places on the 
program. The pageantry and color 
of the music festival interests every- 
one, and builds local unity, as well 
as making the sponsoring organiza- 
tion a greater influence on the life 
of the town. 

Encourage revival of music in the 
home. In Fort Wayne, Indiana, a 
committee was organized to do just 
that. The first step was to register 
all people interested after stories 
about the plan were carried in the 
local papers. As a result, out of 
2,490 registrants approximately 75 
separate music groups were formed. 
In West Roxbury, Connecticut, the 
Sinfonietta) was born. Purely a 
social affair, groups of musicians 
gather in each other’s homes and 
play “just for the fun of it.” The 
idea got started when a Mr. Franz 
Burgstaller suggested to his son and 
daughter that they ask some of their 
friends over for an evening of music. 

Other musical activities Kiwani- 
ans can back include the school 
alumni groups, church organizations 
and civic music associations. 

These are only a few of the sug- 
gested ways of bringing music to the 
people of your community. The op- 
portunities really are as unlimited 
as the field of music itself; and the 
logical sponsors for such activities 
are Kiwanians who, in many com- 
munities, have already led the way. 
Given the chance, music can make 
even better neighbors in your com- 
munity, too. FAE END 
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oe there can be no higher objective than promoting the 
standards of American youth. The rewards are self-perpetuating, 
especially in an era when our common destiny depends so highly on 
our ability to maintain the promise and idealism that is our 
heritage. Perhaps our very hope for survival in these troubled 
times lies in a coming generation that is alert to the values of 
true civilization. 

It is a special pleasure to know that such a fine organization 
as Kiwanis International is engaged in helping with this great work 
of molding American youth, and it is particularly stimulating to 
find that knowledge and appreciation of music have been made a part 
of this comprehensive program. Nothing could be more suitable, 
because of all the arts that serve mankind, none is more powerful 
or universal than music. 

At the Metropolitan opera we are particularly interested in 
our young singers. We work hard with them and we are invariably 
rewarded. You must realize that it is a great and satisfying thing 
to witness the transformation of a talented youngster into a 
finished artist. We have also discovered a corresponding growth in 
the personalities of those we train. So we can attest to the power 
of music as an agent for the development of the human character. 

More important, perhaps, we have demonstrated the ability of 
diverse cultures and races to work together in common musical 
endeavors. The Metropolitan is one of the most truly international 
institutions in the world. The repertory is international, the 
languages are international, and the singers stem from perhaps two 
dozen different countries. Here you have a cosmopolitan group 
welded into one international family, working harmoniously. 

In view of all these considerations, it is becoming obvious to 
more people that music is a necessity rather than a luxury. The 
recognition of this need for music is apparent in the enormous 
growth of musical organizations, which have sprung up in America 
in the past two decades. Where once there were but a dozen 
orchestras, today they number in the hundreds. ‘Where once music 
was for the few, today it has a listening audience in the millions. 

This very fact is an effective argument against those 
dissidents who insist that our society is becoming decadent, that 
baser pleasures are supplanting the pursuit of beauty and knowledge. 
For music, like any other art, requires study and concentration 
to be understood and appreciated. Its increasing popularity shows 
that this effort is being made, 

Behind the effort, however, must lie patient, devoted work by 
those dedicated to bringing America to the realization of a full 
existence. Study groups must be formed, young, original talent 
must be encouraged and financed, musical organizations must be 
supported. Music was not created for artists alone or for art critics 
but for all the people. The tremendous development of musical 
interest and the strides in musical 
tastes have not been accidental or 
haphazard. They are the result of 
constant crusading and patient 
pioneering on the part of those who 
recognize the true worth of art in 
shaping our lives. 


By EDWARD JOHNSON 


General Manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association. 
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How does your 


YPVADITIONALLY, the public has 
| looked to the police department 
for the answers to the traffic acci- 
dent problem as well as for solutions 
of other ills. This is perfectly natu- 
ral; the public rarely has intimate 
contact with any other agency that 
deals with the problem. 

The blue-coated officer swinging 
traffic at the intersection, the motor- 
cycle policeman rolling in to unsnar! 
a tangle of vehicles, the scream of a 
police siren warning an erring driver 
to halt, the traffic ticket (and jokes 
about it), the trip to headquarters 
for an operator’s license—all of these 
help make the words traffic and po- 
lice nearly synonymous. 

But now, especially since World 
War II, there is a growing realiza- 
tion that enforcement of traffic reg- 
ulations is but one phase of the com- 
plex problem of moving traffic safely 
and expeditiously. Most business 
men know that education and traffic 
engineering are equally important if 
control is to become a reality. 

In previous articles we have dis- 


The community traffic 
problem isn’t all a job 

of law enforcement and 
education, as this article 
on the many engineering 


phases of it will show. 


cussed some of the important aspects 
of enforcement and education. Some 
understanding of traffic engineering 
also is necessary if you plan to make 
the best possible use of your city’s 
traffic facilities. 

Vehicle production is increasing 
rapidly. Streets and avenues are nar- 
row and choked with traffic. Acci- 
dents are taking a tremendous toll 
and the parking problem is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

Certain people viewing these fac- 
tors throw up their hands in despair. 
They see no solution, only greater 
chaos. But practical people, people 
of vision, know the problem and are 


If you were driving along a highway on a dark night 
wouldn’t it be reassuring to find that reflectors such as those 
shown in picture dotted the road for your protection? 





flow? 


By FRANKLIN M. KREML, 


Director, Northwestern University 


Traffic Institute 


finding answers. Ingenuity is needed 
in traffic control today. We must 
use what we have at hand. We can’t 
wait until new expressways are cre- 
ated before doing something about 
crowded streets and accidents. We 
must make the best possible use of 
present streets and roadways and, 
at the same time, carry on plans for 
eventual solution by construction of 
well-planned expressways and intel- 
ligent development of suburban 
roadways. 

Traffic engineering is one of our 
principal tools. Its formal definition, 
set forth by the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, is “that phase of engi- 
neering which deals with the plan- 
ning and geometric design of streets, 
highways and abutting lands, and 
with traffic operations thereon, as 
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their use is related to safe, conveni- 
ent and economic transportation of 
persons and goods.” 

Traffic engineering deals with plan- 
ning for and improving streets and 
highway traffic operations. The term, 
traffic operations, covers the three 
basic things that traffic does; these 
are called the basic traffic functions 
and are listed in their order of im- 
portance: 

1. The movement of vehicles and 
persons (traffic flow). 2. The load- 
ing and unloading of passengers and 
merchandise (transit passengers, pri- 
vate vehicles, trucks). 3. Storage of 
vehicles (curb and off-street park- 
ing). 

For a clearer picture of what the 
traffic engineer does, imagine that a 
bridge is being built in your city. 
Your traffic engineer will advise on 
location, width of the roadway over 
it, and connecting traffic facilities in 
order to properly accommodate traf- 
fic. Please note that he does not 
design or build the bridge—that is 
the bridge engineer’s job. Or sup- 
pose you are building new streets. 
Your traffic engineer will have the 
job of setting limits on alignment, 
the width, grades, the traffic control 
signals, signs and markings, and any 
other element affecting traffic oper- 
ations. He is interested in the proper 
street location and details of design; 
he concerns himself with these 
things from the standpoint of plan- 
ning and improving traffic opera- 
tions. 

The traffic engineer’s job grew up 
with mass production of motor ve- 
hicles. In the beginning, the police 
were held responsible for all control. 
They could do it in the early days. 
But as the car became an increas- 
ingly important element in our eco- 
nomic system, as highways and city 
streets unrolled in endless miles, 
the job outgrew police department 
strength. There was not enough 
manpower available, and, as a re- 
sult, mechanical control devices were 
developed. 

Probably the first of these to sup- 
plant police control was the traffic 
light at main intersections for the 
purpose of regulating flow. Lights 
are so common today that we seldom 
think of them as substitutes for offi- 
cers, but they are. Some intersec- 
tions are so jammed that lights and 
several officers are necessary to keep 
pedestrians and vehicles moving at 
a decent pace and with minimum 
conflict. 

As lights became more common, 
engineers placed them in a progres- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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There are five basic sign shapes. This octagon | 
is used only for the stop sign, meaning stop and making } 
sure the way is clear before you proceed. 





Speed limits, turning, passing and parking | 
regulations are carried only in this rectangular | 
shape so be on the lookout for it when driving. 





Only one message is ever carried in this round | 
shape and that is one of caution—look out for the 
highway-rail intersection confronting you ahead 





The crossbuck is devoted solely to marking highway 
rail crossings. It means—reduce speed, look and listen 
for trains before you attempt to cross the tracks 








This diamond shape always carries a warning of 
some hazard or unusual condition on the road ahead 
and calls for caution and reduced speed. 














FREE ENTERPRISE @ The best protection the people 
of any nation can have is an economic system upon 
which representative government can be based and 
continued. Canada and the United States have such 
a system and we call it “free enterprise.” It has given 
us unequalled standards of living because it offers op- 
portunity for all. More important, 
it has given us a greater degree of 
personal liberty than any other sys- 
tem of government tried since the 
world began. But free enterprise is 
destroyed in direct proportion to the 
extent to which government usurps 
the functions of business and enters 
into competition with its own citi- 
zens who are its taxpayers and financial backers. 

In a long editorial on the Russian economic policy, the 
New York Times said, “The Soviet regime not only 
employs all the familiar methods of the police state, in- 
cluding the total regimentation of every phase of na- 





tional life .. . but . . . has established a complete slave 
economy ruled by the old incentives of the sugar and 
the whip . . . for, in the absence of any other employer, 


the worker is totally dependent for his job on the state, 
the only capitalist, and must therefore work for the 
state at wages and conditions, and under a discipline, 
fixed by the state—or starve.” 

Totalitarian governments always come into power by 
promises of a higher standard of living for the people. 
Every division of society—the farmer, the worker, the 
industrialist, the professional classes, the capitalist—is 
tempted with glowing promises. In every instance, the 
standard of living of the people falls to rock bottom 
once the dictators are in power. 

Of all existing governments, Russia represents the 
last word in dictatorship. In comparing the purchasing 
power of the Russian citizen with those of our two 
countries, it was found that the Russian worker has 
to work three to twenty or more times as many hours 
to purchase the necessities of life—food, clothing and 
shelter. 

Conditions in Russia cannot be blamed on the war. 
Much of Russia was untouched by war, and prior to 
the war, conditions for the masses were just as bad as 
they are now. Nor is the Soviet Union a poor country. 
Its land area is the greatest in the world, and it is rich 
in natural resources of all kinds. 

Russia is cursed with a dictatorship. Her economic 
system is out of balance because the government is 
the only employer. Naturally, she is violently opposed 
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to our system of free enterprise. That makes it all the 
more important for us’ to maintain that system. 


Said the Pessimist, “If you save a hundred 
dollars a week against the depression, and then 
the depression does not come, you are stuck 
with fifty two hundred dollars!” 


THE FRANCHISE @ Ripley has spent his life gather- 
ing “Believe It or Not” facts, but even he has never 
discovered a more unbelievable one than the fact that 
in Canada and the United States, only about half the 
eligible voters go to the polls and exercise the right 
of franchise. 

Never in our history has there 
been a greater danger to our repub- 
lican form of government than right 
now. “Men are sleeping and dream- 
ing, too; sleeping and dreaming in 
pulpit and pew,” while the Red 
menace works from within and 
without to break down the greatest 
system of government ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man. 

Like termites, they work from within through our 
labor organizations, through our junior schools and uni- 
versities; through secret societies like the Ku Klux 
Klan, and even through our churches. They work from 
without by slowly swallowing one little country after 
another in Europe, and through frustrating and vetoing 
the United Nations’ plans for world security. 

It is unthinkable that any member of a Kiwanis club 
should not go to the polls and cast his vote. The first 
excuse made by man to God was “Am I my brother’s 
Keeper?” The answer to that question still is YES. 

Don’t waste time sitting around deploring the state 
of our two nations. The responsibility of every Kiwa- 
nian, his highest duty, is to see to it that the people in 
his own home town go to the polls. 

Kiwanis never dabbles in partisan politics. But to 
make sure that a self-satisfied citizenship does not stay 
away from the polls and let George do it, is a duty 
no Kiwanis club can evade and still do its full duty to 
the community of which it is an important part. 

Posters, sound trucks, circulars, house-to-house calls, 
newspaper publicity and rallies of citizens are all obvious 
methods of rousing the voters to their duty at the com- 
ing elections. Now, as never before in the history of 
our two countries, do we need to put in public office 
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tall men with their heads in the clouds and their feet 
on the ground. Only wise men, honest and sincere, and 
not self-seeking politicians, can save us now. 

It is not enough to wake up ourselves. We must be 
an alarm clock to others. All the generals in the Russian 
Army are not half the menace to our form of govern- 
ment that old General Apathy is right here at home. 

Get out the vote! Sound the alarm! Save our repub- 
lican form of government while there is yet time. The 
job grows bigger every day it is neglected. 


Being a “past” does 
not mean being demoted in Kiwanis. 


LAST CALL @ Here is the last call for the City of 
the Angels. The program is all set. The speakers all 
have agreed to be present. The music will top even our 
high standards. Hotel reservations have been pouring 
in. The convention is ready. 

Rarely if ever will there be such a Kiwanis Inter- 
national Convention as the one in 
Los Angeles in June. Like a spar- 
kling diamond in a platinum setting, 
Los Angeles is a fairy city in a 
dream state. All around are mar- 
velous scenic spots to visit. Its 
shores are washed by the greatest 
of all oceans; its backdrop is the 
great Rocky Mountain chain. Los 
Angeles is an ideal convention city. 

Christened “Nuestra Senora Reina de Los Angeles” 
in the sixteenth century by the devout Spanish settlers, 
the name was soon shortened to Los Angeles by its busy 
citizens. And today, between making and seeing movies, 
and holding and attending conventions, those citizens 
certainly have no time to use that beautiful original 
name. 

You should attend the convention in Los Angeles 
It will be a trip long to be remembered. Your club 
should be represented to take part in the discussions 
and to cast its vote in the election of officers. Your 
representatives can and will carry back to the home 
club Kiwanis information and inspiration which will 
encourage it to bigger and better Kiwanis accomplish- 
ments. 

It is not too late now to get in your hotel reserva- 
tion and make this wonderful trip. But do it today! 





How about your friendships? 
Do they need a bit of repairs? 


MUSIC ¢ “Without a song, the day would never end— 
Without a song, a man ain’t got a friend—” 

And without a song, or several of them, there isn’t 
any worthwhile Kiwanis meeting. Program chairmen 
all too often find themselves with too much program, 
and for fear of running overtime, cut out the community 
sing. This is always a mistake. 

No program should ever be 
planned to be so long that it is 
necessary to cut the music to get it 
all in. Just as passing the collection 
plate is one of the ancient land- 
marks of a church service, so also 
is the singing one of the ancient and 
time-honored landmarks of a suc- 
cessful Kiwanis meeting. 

There isn’t much prospect that a Kiwanis club will 
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ever win high honors at a music festival with its choral 
work. But that is not the object of Kiwanis singing. 
Most singing is done with the idea of giving pleasure 
to the listener. Not so in Kiwanis. Our singing is done 
for the pleasure it gives to the singer. 

Rarely indeed do the lawyer, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker, the staid old bank president, the judge 
off the bench, the dentist, the doctor, get a chance to 
open their mouths and lift their husky voices in the 
good old songs they sang in college. 

Kiwanis offers them this opportunity, to their secret 
delight, and to deprive them of it by cutting the music 
from the program may be depriving the world of no 
great music, but it certainly would be depriving them 
of a lot of fun and making the meetings of Kiwanis 
much less happy for them. 

Hang tight to the obvious fact that Kiwanis singing 
is not just to listen to. It is something to do with joy 
and gusto, even if it comes more under the head of fun 
than under the head of music. 


The world’s greatest mystery is how mother 
ean get five pounds of stew out of what is left 
over from a two pound roast. 


ATTENDANCE @ This will be something like the old 
silly rhyme about the little man upon the stair who 
wasn’t there. 

When the preacher stands up in his pulpit on Sun- 
days to warn his congregation against a life of sin, he 
is to a great extent wasting his sweetness on the desert 
air because the people in his con- 
gregation are not the sinners in his 
parish. The people he wants to talk 
to—the sinners—are out on the golf 
» course trying to correct a slice, or 
7 in bed reading the Sunday papers. 

This is also true of the chairman 
of the Attendance Committee of a 
Kiwanis Club. It is little use for 
him to stand up before the club and lecture them on 
the sin of non-attendance, because the people who need 
to hear him are not present. 

The only way an Attendance Committee can help at- 
tendance is by getting in personal contact with the 
members who are not attending. This can be done two 
ways, and it is not a bad idea to use both. 

There is the obvious method of a letter to the delin- 
quent urging him to attend, and explaining that his 
absence is pulling down the club’s attendance average. 
The other way to get him is to contact his best friend 
in the club, or one of the members whose office or busi- 
ness is near him, and get this member to assume the 
responsibility of bringing him to the meetings. 

Remember that poor attendance is the first symptom 
of dropping out of the club, and if this stitch-in-time 
is taken, a good member may be salvaged for Kiwanis 
and the club’s attendance record helped at the same 
time. 

Personal contact is the basis of it all. 





“There is far more danger in public than in private 
monopoly, for when government goes into business it 
can always shift its losses to the taxpayer. Government 
never makes ends meet—and that is the first require- 
ment of business.”—Thomas A. Edison. 








Many a man who has 
become nationally famous 
never even merited a second 
thought from the people 


of his own home town. 


Max A KIWANIS club, many a 
town, are daily proving the 
searching wisdom of that old adage: 
“Familiarity breeds contempt.” Un- 
told riches of human experience and 
ability, or the less fruitful but just 
as worthwhile contribution of enter- 
tainment, are frequently glossed over 
by harried program chairmen. 

Local governments plagued with 
knotty problems of post-war recon- 
version look too far afield for the 
energy and wisdom which might 
provide solutions. For this is a tra- 
ditional American frailty—depend- 
ence upon the “expert” rather than 
upon community resources present 
in its citizenry. 

An old friend and a wise man who 
outgrew his small town to become 
president of a powerful national or- 
ganization once confided to me that: 
“I may be a big man in New York, 
Chicago or St. Louis, but when I step 
off the train in Dover, I’m just plain 
Pete Woodhull whose father ran the 
grocery store on Blackwell Street.” 

Pete was president of the National 
Association of Motion Picture Thea- 
tre Owners. He made that sage ob- 
servation a bit wistfully but with 
characteristic good humor. He meant, 
of course, that he was so well-known 
in his community, so intimate with 
its business and professional men, 
that no pretension could prevail 





against the measured judgment of 
men and women who grew up with 
him. But he was incapable of pre- 
tense, just as he was capable of re- 
sponsible leadership. And the yard- 
stick by which he was measured 
locally simply failed to recognize the 
larger abilities latent within him. 
Did his town employ his ability? 
Well, he was courteously invited to 
address the “leathery chicken” cir- 
cuit. That was all. 

In a rambling farmhouse on the 
outskirts of town Professor Walter 
B. Pitkin of Columbia’s School of 
Journalism, author of “Life Begins 
At Forty” and innumerable maga- 
zine articles, lived for 10 years with- 
out being “discovered” by his neigh- 
bors. Scarcely a dozen people knew 
him by sight. Yet he commuted daily 
to the university in company with 
hundreds of Doverites. At long last 
a former student, who came to live 
in Dover, convinced Kiwanis that 
Pitkin might have something to say 
which could be heard with profit. 
He spoke at a luncheon meeting, 
then returned to obscurity—so far 





as Dover was concerned. 


The immortal sermon on “Acres 
of Diamonds” somehow escapes suf- 
ficient notice in a day when we are 
constantly aware of our mental 
shortcomings. When atomic energy, 
international tensions, the United 
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By GORDON L. HARRIS 
Club of Dover, N. J. 


Nations and a host of complex mat- 
ters beg for understanding and con- 
structive action. When towns and 
cities face apparently insuperable 
demands for traffic control, parking 
facilities, expanded recreation pro- 
grams, bigger and better schools, 
low-cost housing and practical guid- 
ance for youth. 

To whom are we turning for help? 
All too frequently to Washington, or 
to men and agencies outside our 
communities who do not and cannot 
have the personal concern, the 
breadth of understanding of local 
resources and capabilities that are 
at the fingertips of our own people. 

Just the other day my club heard 
an inspiring talk by the supervisor 
of a neighboring school system. When 
he finished, the delegated Kiwanian 
arose to express thanks. He made 
this remark: “It seems that every 
time our program chairman turns to 
his own membership for a speaker, 
he comes up with a nugget.” Hasn’t 
the same thought occurred to you? 

Every town has witnessed the ar- 
rival of a new utility manager, 
or maybe a new schoolman who 
has overnight won acclaim and 
who was immediately beset with in- 
vitations to membership, selected as 
toastmaster for annual dinners, feted 
and fussed over. On the street cor- 

(Continued on page 55) 
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ELMHURST, ILLINOIS Kiwanians of Elmhurst were 
privileged recently to have as guests at one of their 
meetings Mrs. Bernard Loehner and Mrs. K. S. Yum 
representatives of the Dorothy Kahn club, an or- 
ganization fostering aid for spastic children. It was 
pointed out to the Kiwanians that giving the spastic 
child the idea that he is a worthwhile individual 
in a functioning world is the objective of the 
Dorothy Kahn club, which was organized 25 years 
ago. The club now is conducting a $200,000 fund 
drive for remodeling and expanding its clinic to aid 
in its non-sectarian work. Spastic children are as 
numerous as polio cases but not so much publicity 
is given to the victims of cerebral palsy, the Kiwa- 
nians were told. 

RENO, NEVADA Kiwanians of Reno have organized a 
Junior Fish and Game Group and are giving the 
youngsters expert instruction in stream lore, fish- 
ing, care of equipment, fly casting, making of flies, 
pole care and nature study. 

MACON, GEORGIA Nine suggestions for road improve- 
ments in and outside Macon were recently presented 
to Macon Kiwanians by H. K. Burns, Sr., past pres- 
ident of the club. With Mayor Lewis B. Wilson and 
City Engineer Bill Branan as guests Kiwanian Burns 
presented a program headed by five suggestions for 
improving the traffic problem in Macon. After 
Kiwanian Burns had presented his program he 
called on Mayor Wilson, asking for a promise. The 
mayor spoke encouragingly and he did promise the 
Kiwanians that their suggestions would be given 
careful consideration. 


TRI-CITIES, TEXAS The Kiwanians of the Tri-Cities 





tional. Caps also will carry a “K.” Each team also 
will be furnished complete catching equipment, bats, 
and balls. Last year there was only a single set of 
catchers’ gear available for the entire league and 
that worked some hardship when teams wanted to 
hold practice sessions. With each team possessing 
its own gear, practice sessions should be more fre- 
quent and the calibre of play stepped up consider- 
ably. 

The league was organized two years ago when 








club recently presented the police department with 
a gift of safety markers, which will help the police 
officers to promote careful driving near the six 
schools of the Tri-Cities. The markers are double- 
faced red-uniformed “sentinels” which stand five 
feet four inches tall, and shall be placed on the 
street at strategic points during the school hours 
each day. 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA Many Staunton youngsters are 


getting their teams together for the coming Kiwa- 
nis Junior Baseball League which is planned for 
the third successive summer. The league this year 
will be in two groups, the A League will include 
boys 15 to 17 and the B League will take in youths 
9 to 14. The Kiwanians plan to furnish each team 
with shirts and caps which players will be required 
to wear for all league contests. The shirts will 
carry the name of the sponsor on the back and on 
the front will be the emblem of Kiwanis Interna- 
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Fahy Godfrey. left, president of Tri-Cities, Texas club. 
Police Chief H. McKee and Bragg Callaway, past president, 
are shown with one of the seven safety sentinels purchased 
by the Kiwanians. : 


Staunton Kiwanians were looking for some wor'th- 
while youth project, and they couldn’t have found 
a better one—at least insofar as the youngsters are 
concerned. Prior to that time there had been no 
really organized form of athletics for the youngsters 
of Staunton. Now they have a schedule to follow 
and follow it they do. A cancelled game for no good 
reason means a forfeit and in a league with the 
standings published weekly for everyone to see, no 
boy likes to see his team at the bottom of the list. 

FLORA, ILLINOIS Each Sunday 60 boys and girls who 
would not otherwise be able to attend Sunday school 
are provided with transportation by members of 
the Flora Kiwanis club. 
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JACKSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA At a_ recent 
meeting of the Jacksonville club it was voted that 
each member be permitted to donate five dollars 
toward the erection of Boy Scout huts, which are 
actually collapsible trailers. This project is in co- 
operation with the Lions Club of Jacksonville. 





The Kiwanis Education Committee of the St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri club, recently staged a marble tournament at one of 
the club’s meetings. 


TROIS RIVIERES, QUEBEC As their first money rais- 
ing project Kiwanians of Trois Rivieres sponsored 
a concert featuring as soloist the well known singer 
Erna Sack. The results of this concert swelled the 
funds of the club’s underprivileged child fund ap- 
proximately $2,000. 

OAKDALE, PENNSYLVANIA A beautiful oak lectern 
which was made by the manual training class of 
the Boys Industrial Home was presented to the 
Oakdale club in appreciation of the club’s interest 
and support of the home’s work. 

MODESTO, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians of Modesto are 
engaged in building in one of the City Parks a 
club house to be used only for Boy Scout Troops, and 
when completed the club house will be presented 
to the city. Construction is under the supervision 
of one of the members of the club and a great deal 
of construction materials have been contributed by 
various building concerns so the cost of the building 
will be comparatively small. 

SHAMOKIN, PENNSYLVANIA The Shamokin Industrial 
Corporation in which Kiwanians of Shamokin are 
active in the solicitation and in the managing of the 
organization, have now over $280,000 in their drive 
for $300,000 or more, to be used in getting one or 
more men-employing industries for Shamokin. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA A basket ball game was 
sponsored by Beverly Hills Kiwanians for the bene- 
fit of the Pacific Lodge Building Fund recently that 
proved to be a great success adding $9,000 to the 
funds of the Pacific Lodge. The game was staged as 
a farce and the talents of the many comedians who 
participated added at least as much to the event 
as the skill of the two squads of athletes. Honorary 
member Red Skelton made the event a great suc- 
cess from the entertainment standpoint and there 


were numerous other screen celebrities among the 
players including: Maxie Rosenbloom, Ronald 
Reagan, Bill Anson, Jackie Coogan, Barry Sullivan, 
Dick Haymes and Peggy Lee. The members of the 
club responded loyally in the purchase of advertis- 
ing space in the printed program and in the pur- 
chase and distribution of tickets. Many of them 
bought tickets which they could not use and which 
they turned over to disabled veterans through the 
Veterans Administration at Sawtelle. 

MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians of Martinez re- 
cently presented a check for $500 to the local Camp 
Fire Girls as a donation to their building fund. 

OCEAN BEACH, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA The Youth 
Service Committee of the Ocean Beach club recent- 
ly sponsored a kite contest for the boys and girls 
of the community. Under the supervision of the 
Kiwanians 700 kites were built and decorated by 
children from the first through the sixth grade. Of 
the 700 kites built, 625 were entered in the contest. 
A large crowd witnessed the event which was held 
on the ocean beach. Materials for building many of 
the kites were provided by members of the club so 
that every child who wished to enter the contest 
had the opportunity. 

WAGON MOUND, NEW MEXICO At a recent meeting 
of the Wagon Mound club the County Agricultural 
Agent was present and talked of a project to be 
established in the community for the benefit of 
veterans who are interested in raising live stock. 
The Kiwanis club is 100% behind the project. 
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Mayor Burke of Cleveland, Ohio is shown here in discus- 
sion with Boystown mayors Harry Zilli, Rollin Shaw, Lewis 
Bagnell and Milton Willis. 


ASHLAND, OREGON During a recent flood the city of 
Ashland was without drinking water for several 
days. The Ashland Kiwanians brought in two car- 
loads of water daily, each railroad car holding 
80,000 gallons of water. The Southern Pacific Rail- 
way donated the tank cars and Kiwanians Bosshard 
and Koester donated trucks and drivers to deliver 
the water. Other members of the club assisted in 
delivering the water. 

GRAND-HARLEM, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS The Safety Pa- 
trol boys of four of the public schools in the vicinity 
of the Grand-Harlem club have been given raincoats 
by the Kiwanians of that club. 
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CARBONDALE, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of Carbon- 
dale recently gathered and distributed 500 books 
and magazines for use of patients at the Fairview 
State Hospital. This hospital is the only institution 
for the criminally insane in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. The patients at the hospital cooperated with 
the Kiwanians of Carbondale in painting and re- 
pairing toys which were distributed among needy 
children last Christmas. 


PACOIMA, CALIFORNIA Recently there has been 
created within the Pacoima club a group called “The 
Flying Wedge.” The object of this group is to travel 
here, there and elsewhere by plane making surprise 
visits to various Kiwanis clubs. The group initiated 
its formation by chartering two planes to make a fiy- 
ing visit to Lancaster, Las Vegas, Nevada and an- 
other to Ventura. Don’t be too surprised if you find 
this group dropping in to visit with your own club. 

STILWELL, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians of Stilwell have 
organized a Sunday school for Indian children and 
have established its leader and location. 

JAMAICA PLAIN-FOREST HILLS, BOSTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS Two hundred pounds of medicine, 
pills, pastes, syrups, tonics and vitamins, valued 
at $500, were shipped to China by the Kiwanis Club 
of Jamaica Plain-Forest Hills, Boston. The con- 
tribution sent through an eminent physician, was 
presented to the proper Chinese authorities in the 
name of this club. 

HOBART, OKLAHOMA Kiwanians of Hobart have re- 
cently started their new project “New Family Wel- 
coming.” The Kiwanians use various methods of 
introducing new families in Hobart to their. neigh- 
bors, civic clubs and churches. 

TOLEDO, ILLINOIS Kiwanians of Toledo decided re- 
cently to outfit the members of the Toledo School 
Band with new uniforms at a cost of $1,540. 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS Presentation of a com- 
bination radio-phonograph by the Holyoke Kiwa- 
nians to the veterans’ hospital at Leeds was the 
major interest at a recent meeting of the club. The 
presentation was made to Rev. John J. Powers, 
chaplain at the hospital, and preceeded a talk by 


H. B. Sipes, charter member of the Odem, Texas Kiwanis 
club, standing beside sign he erected at his place of busi- 
ness publicizing 1948 Kiwanis slogan, “It’s Fun to Live 
in America.” 
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Fr. Powers on “The Relief of Corregidor” at a 
regular meeting. Fr, Powers, introduced by George 
McDonald, program chairman, told the Kiwanians 
of the operations of the 503rd Parachute Regt. of 
which he was chaplain, in the Pacific. His talk 
centered on the retaking of Corregidor in 1945 and 
the difficulties encountered in this and other opera- 
tions. The presentation of the combination radio- 
phonograph came as a complete surprise to Fr. 
Powers, who expressed gratitude on behalf of the 
hospital for a very welcome gift. 





The Kiwanis Club of Laurel, Mississippi, recently pur- 
chased five incubators for the South Mississippi Charity 
Hospital. This work was accomplished through the club’s 
Underprivileged Child Committee. 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians of Redwood 
City recently purchased sweaters for the school 
Traffic Patrol so that the boys are now uniform. 

GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians of Glenside 
again presented their annual minstrel show with 
the usual excellent results. The show netted over 
$1,100 all of which is to be used for the furtherance 
of Boys and Girls and Underprivileged Children 
work in Glenside. It is contemplated that a large 
portion of this money will be used to send many 
needy children to various camps this summer. 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS The Texarkana club is continu- 
ing an activity which it has carried on for many 
years—supplying shoes to children who need them. 
This is handled through the public schools and 
when school principals find that a child is embar- 
rassed because of the lack of good shoes, the prin- 
cipal notifies the club and shoes are purchased for 
the child. This activity resulted in the purchase of 
$100 worth of shoes in one month. 

MAUI, HAWAII Maui Kiwanians have been very ac- 
tive in the formation of a Society for crippled chil- 
dren and adults. This society is being formed by 
all service clubs on the island. 

McCOOK, NEBRASKA Shortly after the softwater plant, 
which is owned by Kiwanian Fred Scheidt a past 
president of the McCook club was destroyed by an 
explosion and fire, members of the Kiwanis club 
pitched in and completely cleared all of the refuse 
so that contractors could begin work on a new plant 
the next morning. 
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HARTFORD CITY, INDIANA In accordance with the 
plans of Hartford City Kiwanians to impress upon 
the youngsters of their town the importance of 
good character they recently sponsored “Johnny 
Lujack Day.” On this day 2,000 youngsters gathered 
in the high school gymnasium to hear Johnny 
Lujack, the famous Notre Dame quarterback, speak. 
In his informal talk Lujack told the youngsters to 
assume good character and to never once abuse the 
privilege of being an athlete, he further emphasized 
\hat good character and good training are more im- 
portant in high school for it is there one’s founda- 
tion for a future useful life is laid. 

After his speech the youngsters presented the 
athlete with a key to the city which they made in 
the manual training class. 

CAMP HILL, ALABAMA Kiwanians of Camp Hill have 
secured, on a rental basis, a telebinocular to be 
used in the schools of Camp Hill for the purpose 
of making a survey for discovering pupils who have 

handicaps which may be retarding their 
progress in their school work. 

NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA This club has es- 
tablished a fund whereby $35 is donated every 
month to pay for the oxygen used at the local hos- 
pital for premature babies. This is greatly appre- 
ciated by the parents of the little ones as well as 
by the entire community. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS During February 
when the snow was deep and it was difficult for wild 
ducks and geese to get food the Kiwanians of New- 
buryport under the able direction of Kiwanian 
Warren Frothingham, manager of the local airport, 
used airplanes to distribute food to about 7,500 and 
saved the lives of about 6,000 birds which would 
have died from lack of food. 


visual 


When Kiwanians of Northwest Town Chicago, Illinois 
celebrated the silver anniversary of the chartering of their 
club they were happy to have at the celebration the men 
shown below. Left to right: Dr. Mitchell Kaminski, pres- 
ident; Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, International President; 


O. E. Peterson, International Secretary; Marion Kudlick, 
Past District Governor and Fred G. Heuchling, president 
at the time the club was chartered. 
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McPherson, Kansas Kiwanians sponsored a Pancake Fes- 
tival recently to raise funds for the club’s Underprivileged 


Child Fund. All of the members cooperated in making 
this event a success. 


HARLAN, KENTUCKY For the fifth consecutive year 
Kiwanians of Harlan are presenting their weekly 
Sunday School of the Air over radio station WHLN. 

CAMBRIDGE, OHIO Kiwanians of Cambridge recently 
presented a check for $1,500 to the Guernsey Me- 
morial Hospital. This pays in full their pledge of 
$2,500. 

BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO Through the kindness of 
Brockville Kiwanians a young boy recently under- 
went a very successful ear operation. All expenses 
for surgery, hospital and transportation were pro- 
vided by Brockville Kiwanians. 

ALTON, ILLINOIS A handicraft teaching program in 
public school playgrounds is being sponsored by 
Alton Kiwanians. Five thousand children are bene- 
fiting by this project. 

SAINT MARYS, PENNSYLVANIA Each week at the 
meeting of the Saint Marys Kiwanis Club a letter 
is read from the Veterans Administration giving the 
case history of an unemployed veteran. In this way 
it has been possible to find suitable positions for 
veterans, and suitable employees for Kiwanians. 

BROOKVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA As their main project 
for 1948, Brookville Kiwanians are undertaking the 
job of constructing a bathhouse at a nearby swim- 
ming place. The project will cost about $1,200. The 
Kiwanians plan to raise the money by sponsoring 
events such as a feature baseball game, a donkey 
basketball game and by soliciting the members. 

BEACON, NEW YORK had her moment in the sun 
March 24 when those two illustrious radio person- 
alities, Parks Johnson and Warren Hull, told the 
continent about her obvious advantages over the 
WJZ network in their weekly Vox Pop broadcast. 
Beacon Kiwanis Club and its ambitious philan- 
thropy on behalf of local children came in for 
generous praise. The club sponsored the epochal 
event. Its president, O. James Faloon, received 
well-merited praise for his single-handed effort in 
gaining the assent of the radio duo to come to that 
modest Hudson Valley city. 

Local subjects for the interviews comported them- 
selves with credit, and lavish gifts bestowed by the 
sponsoring American Railway Express Co. and by 
the Kiwanis club were their material rewards. 
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The Wednesday evening broadcast in the hand- 
some Beacon Theatre before a capacity audience of 
over 1,200 persons was the climax of “Vox Pop 
Fiesta Week” proclaimed by the Beacon Chamber 
of Commerce in honor of Messrs. Johnson and Hull. 
The radio pair won signal recognition from the 
Kiwanis Club by being made honorary members of 
the organization, the presentation being made by 
President Faloon in the closing moments of the 
show. 

As near as they could determine just a few hours 
after the event the project raised approximately 
$4,300 to be used for the immediate establishment 
of the Beacon Kiwanis Scholarship Fund, to extend 
the Kiwanis baseball program, to increase the num- 
ber of underprivileged boys sent to camp each year, 
to establish a 4-H club in Beacon, to start a Kiwa- 
nis Career Day in the local schools and to sponsor 
a Freedom Garden campaign in the local area. 








Eddie Gong, 
Miami, Florida Key Clubber and the American Legion’s 
Boy President of the United States, is welcomed to the 
Nation’s Capital by President Truman. Eddie, an outstand- 
ing Chinese-American lad, was recently re-elected president 


of the student body of Miami High School. 


President. greets President as prominent 


PHARR, TEXAS On the school safety program, Kiwa- 
nians of Pharr are paying the salary of a highway 
traffic officer at the school crossing, and had plywood 
stencils cut for painting signs on the highway. 


NORANDA, QUEBEC Noranda Kiwanians sponsored 
during the past winter their “Gala Winter Sports 
Nite” featuring a juvenile Kiwanis Hockey Play- 
offs, inter-club hockey exhibition game and youth 
speed skating. One of the features of the evening 
was the children’s decorated sleigh parade. Profits 
of this event, approximately $350 will be used if 
the club’s underprivileged child work. 

CHILTON, WISCONSIN As their part in the active 
Chilton club, the Rural Youth Committee chose to 
promote 4-H club work in Calumet County as one 
of its projects. Mindful of the fact that upon agri- 
culture rests the prosperity of the community, mem- 
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bers of the committee with the support of the club, 
went to work. 

Pictures were taken of the outstanding 4-H club 
boys and girls as well as their leaders. These in- 
cluded 4-H project winners in Foods & Nutrition, 
Clothing, Dairy, Poultry, Sheep, Swine, Grain, Beef, 
Farm Safety and Handicraft. Then with the co- 
operation of local merchants, in each of the towns 
in Calumet County where a paper is published, a full 
page spread was made of 4-H club work and pic- 
tures of the project winners. This was done during 
National 4-H Club Week. 

The same program was sponsored by Chilton 
Kiwanis Club last year and resulted in an increased 
4-H enrollment. It is expected that the enrollment 
in club work in Calumet County will increase again 
this year because of the Kiwanis project. In this 
way more boys and girls will have the opportunity 
to get acquainted with club work and get into the 
educational program. 

SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA The Sapulpa club is sponsor- 
ing the building of a camp for boys and girls just 
four miles from Sapulpa. When the camp is com- 
pleted it will have a swimming pool, dining room 
and modern cabins. 

ST. LAWRENCE, QUEBEC Kiwanians of St. Lawrence 
have donated $500 to equip a hobby shop at Mt. 
St. Antoine Institution for Boys. 

LINDA VISTA, CALIFORNIA Recently Kiwanians of 
Linda Vista made up a nine car caravan going in 
a body to the San Diego Community Blood Bank 
to donate a pint of blood each. The Kiwanians plan 
to make this project a regular event, every four 
months. 

TIMMINS, ONTARIO This club has organized a medical 
clinic for examination of forty-two children. There 
are fifteen cases which are to be followed up. 


Jewett A. Montgomery, president of the Mount Vernon, 
Ohio Kiwanis club looks on as Superintendent of Schools 
John D. Geiger, a Kiwanian has his ears tested by Louise 
Ackerman, coordinator of Health and Hygiene in the local 
schools, through the use of an audiometer which 
Kiwanis club purchased for the city schools. 


the 
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A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING. 


By Norman Vincent Peale, 248 
Pages. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $2.75. 


Many will remember Dr. Peale as one 
of the most effective speakers at last 
June’s International Convention in 
Chicago. His latest book is an ex- 
planation of techniques which he has 
evolved to help people live happily 
and with confidence, 

The author speaks out of years of 
experience. As pastor of New York’s 
Marble Collegiate Church, oldest 
Protestant church in America, Dr. 
Peale, aided by Psychologist Smiley 
Blanton, maintains a _ counselling 
service known as the psycho-religious 
clinic. 

It is a unique place. The impor- 
tance of spiritual values in the cure 
of emotional troubles has been recog- 


nized by most prominent psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists for years. 
Dr. Peale’s clinic, however, is the 


only institution so far as I know 
where the diagnostic techniques of 
modern psychology are directly and 
consistently combined with the cur- 
ative possibilities of religion as mani- 
fested in the Bible, which in Dr. 
Peale’s opinion ‘‘reveals more pre- 
cise knowledge of people than any 
other book.” 

This is the gist of Dr. Peale’s 
theory and system, briefly: Modern 
man is subject to a wide range of 
emotional ills. Common are chronic 
unhappiness, inferiority feelings or 
lack of confidence, sense of guilt, 
inability to love, self-hatred, chronic 
irrational fear, etc. Root of all these, 
Dr. Peale reasons, is bed thinking. 
His system is to find out the bad 
thoughts causing the trouble end 
help the “‘patient’’ get rid of them. 

Getting the bed thoughts out is 
only half the battle. To keep them 
from coming back, Dr. Peale urges 
his “patients” to read the Bible and 
saturate themselves with the good 
thoughts it contains, 

In all fairness to people who may 
want to read this book, it rhould 
be pointed out that while it contains 
many helpful thoughts, it is by no 
means profound or comprehensive. 
In saying that much emotional un- 
healthiness is the result of bad 
thinking, Dr. Peale carries us to the 
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threshold of the problem only. Where 
do the bad thoughts come from in 
the first place? 

The answer to that, of course, calls 
for a far deeper probing of the prob- 


lem of human happiness than Dr. 
Peale has seen fit to attempt. It is 
increasingly evident that many con- 
temporary troubles are the price we 
must pay for creating a civilization 
that puts more value on material suc- 
cess than it does on the development 
of its peoples’ potentialities as human 
beings. 

Much unhappiness today arises 
from what a great psychologist has 
called “‘unlived lives’’—from the fact 
that many people are denied full ex- 
pression of their possibilities because 
of the modern tendency to over- 
specialization. These remarks are 
not meant as a criticism of Dr. Peale’s 
book. They are made merely by way 
of saying that its scope is limited 
and that it offers no lasting and final 
panaceas, 


FALLEN SUN: A Report on Japan. 
By Noel F. Busch. 258 Pages. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. $2.50. 

In this brief, information-packed re- 

port, a senior writer for LIFE-maga- 

zine describes how the American 
occupation is set up in Japan and 
offers a balance sheet of successes 
and failures to date. His picture of 

SCAP (Supreme Command for the 

Allied Powers) is valuable for data 

not available in newspaper accounts. 

Those parts of his book, however, 

explaining the Japanese reactions to 


the occupation are its four-star 
features. 
The Japanese fought the war 


fiercely. Then, having surrendered, 
they executed a remarkable change of 
attitude. Why? Busch purports to 
find the answer in the folkways of 
the people. They are notably polite. 
You seldom find among Japanese the 
competitive cleavages and jealousies 
common to family-life in America. 
This is because the average Japanese 
family is big and lives, all swarmed 
together, in a one-room house. The 
strictest courtesy is necessary for 
mutual survival. 

In light of this Busch svggests that 
the everlasting politeness of Jap- 






anese life represses a natural human 
instinct of combativeness. Only in 
war does the Japanese find an outlet 
for urges that, having been subdued 
at home, are expressed all the more 
forcibly on the battlefield. Converse- 
ly, the author says by way of bolster- 
ing his interesting theory, Americans 
take their ill-feelings out on each 
other and as a result are relatively 
disinterested in exchanging lethal 
salvoes with their neighbors. 

Busch finds a poor forecast for the 
future in this unthinking obedience, 
because it amounts to a fear of in- 
dividual responsibility. Only a people 
capable of making and taking the 
consequences of their own personal 
decisions can create democracy. 

The author is unstinting in his 
praise of our military occupation 
forces in Japan. To what extent they 
ean instil a sense of responsibility 
for government in the Japanese mind, 
however, is a matter on which he is 
understandably loathe to prophesy. 


LETTE"’S OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE AND A YOUNG MAN. By 
Gil Wilson. 116 Pages. New York: 
The John Day Company. $2.25. 

Gil Wilson is the young man of the 

title. A famous critic has called him 

“one of the most potent mural paint- 

ers in America.”’ Some of his murals 

are on schoolhouse walls in his home 
town of Terre Haute, Indiana, others 
at Antioch College, Ohio, and in New 

York City. 

The theme dominating his work 
is protest. He has looked on con- 
temporary America and found it a 
nation of thing-and-gadget worship- 
pers, doomed unless it free itself 
from materialism to a _ series of 
suicidal wars. 

Wilson and Mr. White never met. 
But from 1935, when Wilson was in 
his early twenties and White in his 
late sixties, they carried on a cor- 
respondence which the vounger man, 
with the older’s consent, has pub- 
lished in this slim volume. The 
result is a unique and moving pic- 
ture of an older man, mellowed by 
experience, attempting to guide a 
young and sensitive rebel in meeting 
some of the major problems of our 
troubled times, 


HOW TO RUN A MEETING. By 
Edward J. Hegarty. 222 Pages. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., $2.50. 

The jacket blurb says HOW TO RUN 
A MEETING contains 400 tips, which 
if true—I did not count them—is 
tantamount to saying that every 
meeting problem is covered except 
how to find a hall in these real- 
estate-less times. 

All suggestions are designed to 
solve the three big problems with 
which every Kiwanis officer and pro- 
gram chairman is familiar: how to 
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obtain attendance and keep them 
coming back, how to put yourself 
and your ideas across, and how to 
make each meeting stimulating in the 
light of the diverse interests of your 
particular membership. 

There are suggestions for arrang- 
ing chairs, for putting the speaker 
in the right spot, for ventilating the 
room, handling discussions, taking 
care of disturbances (some of the 
other clubs have them), serving food, 
making new members feel at home 
and keeping the old ones awake. 
There is a 9-point check list for get- 
ting things ready and a 25-point 
check list for the speaker. 

Hegarty, the author, is manager 
of sales training for Westinghouse. 
He has spent 30 years as advisor for 
hundreds of meetings. He knows 
whereof he speaks and speaks of it 
quite tellingly. 


RELIGION IN THE 20TH CEN- 
TURY. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. 
470 Pages. New York: The Phil- 
osophical Library. $5.00. 

Here are intelligent discussions of 28 
of the major religious movements of 
today. Each section is written by an 
authority, who is usually a prominent 
leader in the field discussed and 
whose biography is briefly outlined 
by the editor. 

The “standard” Protestant groups 
~—Baptists, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists etc.—are not treated separate- 
ly. They are covered in two chapters 
titled ‘‘Comservative Protestantism” 
and ‘‘Liberal Protestantism.” Rough- 
ly speaking “‘liberal’’ is applied to 
denominations whose doctrine tends 
to permit the individual to decide 
right and wrong for himself, ‘‘con- 
servative”’ to those which tend to the 
belief that right and wrong should 
be defined by an authority vested in 
the church. 

The three branches of Catholicism 
—Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox 
and Anglo-Catholic—are described in 
individual chapters. So likewise are 
orthodox, conservative and reform 
Judaism. One gratifyingly inform- 
ative chapter deals with The Salva- 
tion Army, which in my ignorance I 
had not previously known to be an 
organized religion, 

Some of the most interesting ex- 
positions concern the great religions 
of the Orient—Hinduism, Brahmism, 
Japanese Shinto and others, and 
there is an extremely provocative 
chapter on the Ramakrishna move- 
ment, a recently developed creed, 
basically Oriental but with Western 
overtones, to which many leading 
thinkers adhere, 

The book’s message, is tolerance— 
not the patronizing sort that contents 
itself with conceding the essential 
alikeness of men, but the real toler- 
ance that recognizes and appreciates 
the value of their essential differ- 
ences as well. ~—-Milton Lomask 
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LET’S MAKE IT A 
DATE IN °48 


(From page 15) 


Callen, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

When the convention reconvenes 
at Shrine Auditorium Monday morn- 
ing, June 7, the first official session 
will be launched in exciting fashion 
as Past International President Don- 
ald B. Rice, Oakland, California, 
calls for the presentation of colors 
and the president of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Charles W. Armstrong, 
M.D., Salisbury, North Carolina, is 
escorted to the stage. The mayor of 
Los Angeles, the Hon. Fletcher 
Bowron, and Chester R. Endicott, 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Los Angeles, will welcome delegates 
to the city. A response will be given 
by Past International President Ben 
Dean, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

What the world situation will be 
in June is a matter of conjecture, 
but President Armstrong’s message 
Monday morning will have far- 
reaching significance. As the ad- 
ministrative spokesman for Kiwanis 
International and the convention 
keynoter, Dr. Armstrong undoubt- 
edly will canvass pressing issues of 
the day and suggest a program of 
action. He will be followed by 
Wayne Guthrie, assistant managing 
editor of The Indianapolis News, who 
will discuss the atomic bomb, its use 
and its control. Mr. Guthrie wit- 
nessed the atom bomb test at Bikini 
and is recognized as an outstanding 
authority on the subject. 

The International Council, con- 
sisting of Past International Presi- 
dents, members of the International 
Board, District Governors and chair- 
men of the various International 
committees will hold 


its summer 


meeting at noon Monday. 

Panel conferences are scheduled 
for Monday afternoon. Representa- 
tives of clubs having a membership 
of less than 60 meeting as one group, 
while delegates from clubs having a 
membership of more than 60 will 
convene in another group. Panels 
will cover youth service, community 
service, administration and exten- 
sion, and club meetings. Lieutenant 
governors also will hold a confer- 
ence that afternoon under the direc- 
tion of Immediate Past International 
President Hamilton Holt, Macon, 
Georgia. 

President Armstrong will deliver 
his All-Kiwanis Week message Mon- 
day evening at beautiful Hollywood 
Bowl. The program also will feature 
the presentation of the International 
Council by International Secretary 
O. E. Peterson, and recognition of 
the Legion of Honor. A celebrated 
authority on world affairs will speak 
that evening, and the International 
Committee on Convention Program 
now is awaiting confirmation of his 
acceptance. 

Two outstanding addresses are 
scheduled for Tuesday morning, 
June 8. The first will be delivered 
by Lester B. Pearson, under-secre- 
tary of external affairs for the Do- 
minion of Canada, who has won an 
international reputation for his work 
with the United Nations at Lake 
Success. He will be followed by 
Justin Miller, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters 
and one of the nation’s outstanding 
crusaders in behalf of the freedoms 
of speech, press, religion and public 
assembly. Reports by International 
Treasurer J. Belmont Mosser, St. 
Marys, Pennsylvania, and Lee F. 
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Campbell, Middlesboro, Kentucky, 
chairman of the International 
Committee on Finance, also are 


scheduled for Tuesday morning in 
addition to the presentation of 
achievement awards by Armand J. 
Rodehorst, New Orleans, chairman 
of the International Committee on 
Achievement Reports. 

Tuesday afternoon will be open, 
thus affording delegates an oppor- 
tunity to tour scenic Los Angeles 
and Hollywood, visit the shopping 
area, and take advantage of other 
entertainment opportunities. Dis- 
trict dinners that evening will pre- 
cede the President’s Reception and 
Ball. 

Election of officers and an address 
by Roe Fulkerson, editorial writer for 
The Kiwanis Magazine, are listed on 
the convention agenda for Wednes- 
day morning, June 9. Reports also 
will be given by Secretary Peterson, 
International Trustee W. D. Cotton, 
Rayville, Louisiana, chairman of the 
Committee on Laws and Regula- 
tions, and James P. Gallagher, New- 
ton, Massachusetts, chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions. Club 
secretaries will meet that afternoon 
and the panel conferences of Mon- 
day will be continued. 


The Los Angeles committee in 
charge of arrangements for the 
“Main Feature Entertainment’’ 


Wednesday evening is planning a 
star-studded show that should ap- 
peal to everyone. Outstanding per- 
sonalities from stage, screen and 
radio have indicated they will par- 


ticipate in the program at Los An- 
geles Memorial Coliseum. Thousands 
of children from the Los Angeles 
area will be invited to this session, 
and the forecast calls for plenty of 
fun and enjoyment for youngsters 
from nine to 90. The night will be 
filled with music and searching arc 
lights will give the sky the glow of 
a Hollywood premiere. 

Swinging into the home stretch 
Thursday morning, the convention 
will present the nationally known 
motion picture producer Cecil B. 
DeMille as the final speaker. Long 
associated with Hollywood, Mr. De- 
Mille has established a coast-to-coast 
reputation for his convictions in 
matters relating to labor and man- 
agement. He will bring the conven- 
tion to a close with an address based 
on the 1948 administrative theme of 
Kiwanis International, “Citizenship 
Responsibility—the Price of Free- 
dom.” 

This session also will highlight the 
presentation of new officers, remarks 
by the President-elect, and a color- 
ful finale staged by the clubs of 
Hawaii. 

Throughout the convention, many 
of the nation’s finest musical organ- 
izations will be on hand. Delegates 
will have an opportunity to hear 
everything from soul-stirring band 
music to the soft, sweet singing of 
nationally known quartets. 

Ladies in attendance at the con- 
vention undoubtedly are wondering 
what is in store for them. Well, Mrs. 
Gertrude P. Millikan, chairman of 


the Ladies’ Entertainment commit- 
tee, promises that there will be many 
exciting things. 

Sunday evening, ladies may ac- 
company their husbands to Shrine 
Auditorium for the opening session 
of the convention. A reception in 
honor of Mrs. Charles W. Armstrong 
is scheduled for Monday afternoon. 
The program at this particular social 
function will highlight the appear- 
ance of Miss Kira Melis, editor and 
publisher of Milady of California. 
Everyone will go to Hollywood Bowl 
Monday evening, while the Presi- 
dent’s Ball is scheduled for Tuesday 
evening. Sightseeing will be the 
piece de resistance Wednesday morn- 
ing followed by a visit to the Cali- 
fornia Centennial Celebration. That 
evening, the “Main Feature Enter- 
tainment” is on the docket. All of 
the ladies will wish to attend the 
Thursday morning session for the 
grand finale because it is here that 
the new officers for the coming year 
are presented. 

And let’s not overlook our junior 
guests. Plans also are being made 
for their enjoyment. Conducted 
tours, general get-togethers, and 
special entertainment features are 
being included on the program for 
visiting boys and girls. 

Yes, many hours of entertainment 
are in the making for, ladies and 
junior guests. They are in for a 
great time and it would be a shame 
to leave them home. 

What do you say? Its a date for 
June 6 to 10 at Los Angeles.THEe END 





THE BRICK WALL 
(From page 11) 


sounded fatherly. “And I’m not as 
certain as you seem to be that this 
would be a good thing for Wauhas- 
see.” 

“Not—” Dave frowned. 
understand.” 

“We hardly need a bunch of wild- 
eyed college boys around here, do 
we, Dave?” He chuckled. I’ve got 
something else on the fire for that 
property. Real big time. Suppose 
we could attract a multi-million dol- 
lar business, eh?” 

Thoughtfully, Dave straightened 
the edges of his copy and laid it 
precisely on the desk. “What kind 
of business?” 

“Mining. It just happens, my boy, 
that under the buildings of what 
people call the White Elephant 
there’s a shallow strip of lead ore— 


“T don’t 
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right near the surface, too. Rare 
enough in this region. And the Globe 
Electrical Manufacturing Company 
needs a lot of lead right away. 
You’ve probably heard about the 


new line of storage batteries they're 


going to put out.” He winked 
broadly. “And it’s cheaper to get 


the lead here, a couple of miles from 
the factory than to ship it in from 
another: state.” 
“A lead mine!” Dave exploded in- 
credulously. “You’re joking!” 
“Joking?” Fenley’s eyebrows went 
up. “Bringing in a new business—” 
“And after they've got all the 
lead that’s there—you just said the 
strip was shallow—then what?” 
Fenley waved his cigar airily. 
“That’s years away. Meanwhile hun- 
dreds of workmen, drawing good 
wages, come here. We're on the 
map, so to speak, with a national 
concern. Money brings money, my 
boy—that’s an old business axiom.” 


“All I can see, Dave said, “is a big 
hole in Prospect Hill and a pile of 
rubbish.” Anger was beginning to 
burn inside him. “The university 
would bring lasting benefit—” 

The older man’s voice wasn’t quite 
so paternal. “Better stick to your 
typewriter, Starr. Leave such things 
to people who understand ’em. Any- 
way, you know what college kids 
are.” 

“T know,” Dave said bluntly. “And 
you're wrong. The choice is between 
a quick boom and profits, then a 
bust, on one hand; and something to 
be proud of on the other. It’s your 
property. But you’ve got a duty to 
Wauhassee. So have I. I’m going 
to tell them all about it.” 

Fenley had been idly ruffling 
through the latest issue of the 
Leader. “Our ad turned out nicely,” 
he said. “Full page every issue. 
Costs us money, but we figure it’s 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Q. If a former member of Kiwa- 
nis is again elected to active mem- 
bership, is he entitled to wear a 
perfect attendance tab based on the 
record he established prior to his 
resignation? 


A. Yes. When a Kiwanian resigns 
from membership, he gives up his 
right to wear the Kiwanis lapel but- 
ton or any other Kiwanis insignia. 
If and when he again is admitted to 
membership his reaffiliation with 
Kiwanis carries with it all past hon- 
ors and awards that he has earned. 


Q. Is there a Kiwanis rule stating 
that an individual must attend a cer- 
tain percentage of a meeting to re- 
ceive attendance credit? 

A. Yes. Section 5 of the Official 
Attendance Rules provides that credit 
for attendance shall not be granted 
unless a member is present for at 
least 60°/, of the time scheduled for 
such meeting (a regular club meet- 
ing or one of the other meetings 
authorized in Section 3 of the Attend- 
ance Rules). 


Q. I am being transferred to an- 
other community in which there is a 
Kiwanis club and while I hope soon 
to become a member of that club, 
what will happen to my attendance 
record between the time I resign from 
the club I now belong to and am 
accepted as a member of the club in 
my new community? 


A. Under the terms of the bylaws, 
your membership in Kiwanis will 
automatically cease when you leave 
the territorial limits of the club to 
which you now belong. As a matter 
of courtesy, however, Kiwanis clubs 
usually carry an individual for a brief 
period after his removal to another 
location. You may arrange with your 
present club to do this for you with 
the hope that there is an opening in 
your classification and that your 
membership will soon be approved in 
the new club. 


Q. What is the ruling on make-up 
attendance credit at meetings of the 
club Board of Directors? 


A. Paragraph 2 of Section 3b of 
the Official Attendance Rules, as 
amended by the International Board 
of Trustees at its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1948, states that credit for 
attendance shall be granted to a 
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member of a Kiwanis club by attend- 
ing the regularly constituted meet- 
ing of his club’s Board of Directors 
held within the same calendar month 
or within six days immediately fol- 
lowing the close of that month. In 


the event a club holds more than 
one regularly scheduled board meet- 
ing during the month, credit for 
make-up attendance shall be confined 
to one regular meeting, subject to 
the convenience of the member. Not 
more than one credit for board meet- 
ing make-up attendance shall be per- 
mitted during any one month.” 


Q. Is it necessary to secure the 
permission of Kiwanis International 
to elect to active membership an 
individual who is employed by the 
same firm as a privileged member of 
the club? 


A. No. The multiple membership 
provision of the bylaws concerns 
active members only. A Kiwanian 
who applies in writing for privileged 
membership and is elected to same by 
the club board relinquishes his Kiwa- 
nis classification, and it is the pur- 
pose to have this classification filled 
by the club as soon as possible by a 
younger active member. 


Q. It is a matter of interest to 
me to know whether or not the use 
of the Kiwanis seal for personal ad- 
vertising purposes is permissible in 
our organization. 


A. It is not permissible. Article 
XIV of the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International provides that the word 
“Kiwanis’’ or the emblem shall not 
be used as a trade name or trade- 
mark. The Constitution also states 
that the emblem or insignia of Kiwa- 
nis International shall not be used 
for any purposes other than author- 
ized by the Board of Trustees. 


Q. Would it be in order for the 
delegation from our club to arrange 
an inter-club visit in connection with 
the trip to the International Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles this June? 


A. By all means follow through 
with this plan. It will pay rich div- 
idends in fellowship and understand- 
ing. It is highly desirable that 
arrangements should be made before- 
hand so that the club or clubs visited 
may include sufficient time on the 
program to recognize the _ visitors 
from your club. 
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THE BRICK WALL 
(From page 44) 


worth it.” He looked at Dave. “Em- 
porium ad, too. I own some of that, 
you know. Matter of fact—” 

Iverson’s the Red Barn, Taylor 
Shoes, Butterbrite Dairy. He paused 
at nearly every one of the Leader’s 
big display ads, the ads that meant 
the difference between prosperity 
and bankruptcy for Dave. 

And, Dave realized with a shock, 
Fenley controlled every one. 


Fenley replaced the Homburg. 
“Think it over, my boy. I’m sure 
you'll realize your error. And it 


wouldn't be a good idea to run that 
editorial about the university.” He 
shook his head slowly. The smile 
had returned, but his eyes never left 
Dave's face, and they did not smile. 
“Not a good idea at all.” 

The screen door twanged. 

Dave sank into his chair. Well, 
that was that. Come out for the 
school, lose his advertising, go broke. 
Back to the city and his old rewrfte 
job, back where he was at 24, ten 
years ago, when he married Cynthia 
and together they had started build- 
ing toward what they now had. 

Or kowtow to Fenley. A couple of 
years of frantic digging for lead, 
then nothing but a hideous gaping 
hole. Wrong, it was wrong! Dave 
knew it, and revolted. But... 

“The old squeeze, huh?” Matt 
rested his elbows on the rail. 

“Eh?” Startled, Dave turned. “Oh 
.. . Why, Fenley thinks the school 
would have a bad effect on the town. 
Perhaps he’s right. Perhaps—” 

“Yeah,” Matt said. “The old 
squeeze.” He scraped his chin with 
his pica stick. “T’ll pull some proofs 
of that editorial we had set up for 
an emergency. About the riot of 
autumn colors in the woodland.” 

“It’s spring,” Dave said feebly. 

“Okay. Then how about the one 


on the feathered songsters?” 

Dave got up slowly. “Cut it out, 
Matt. I’m going home.” 

“Sure, Dave. You're playin’ it 
smart. Can't buck Fenley. You got 
brains. You got a good spot, ain’t 
you? You couldn’t—” 

“Shut up!” 

Matt grinned. “Sure, Dave. Sure.” 


Micxery washed dishes in the kit- 
chen, singing “La Paloma” and 
achieving a sort of castanet accom- 
paniment with the silverware. Twin- 
kie and Dave Jr. had been scrubbed, 
bedded and watered, and Cynthia 
sat pairing off a mound of socks. 

He hadn't fooled her, Dave real- 
ized. Cynthia knew he was de- 
pressed and angry; and in a few 
minutes, she would know why. 

“Mickey’s talked about nothing 
but the new college since she came 
in,” Cynthia said. “I’m almost as ex- 
cited as she is. Won’t it be won- 
derful?” 

Dave worked with four cans of 
tobacco, mixing what he called “my 
special blend.” 

“Won't it, Dave?” Cynthia urged 
gently. 

“Wouldn't it, you mean. Not won’t 
it. We’re not getting the university.” 

In the kitchen ‘‘La Paloma’”’ 
stopped abruptly, and Mickey hurled 
herself into the room. Trying to keep 
his voice neutral, Dave explained. 
Mickey wailed in dismay. 

“An awful old strip mine! 
wants that?” 

Cynthia broke in, her quiet voice 
insistent. “But Dave, this is a ques- 
tion for the whole town to decide— 
more than just a‘real estate trans- 
action. Surely Mayor Waldron and 
the council—” 

“Ha!” Dave stoked his pipe sav- 
agely. “You know as well as I do, 
Cyn, that Waldron and the whole 
council are in Fenley’s pocket. I 
suppose the electrical firm can offer 
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a lot more money than the univer- 
sity can.” 

“But when people read about it 
in the Leader—” 

He met her gaze. “Fenley called 
on me today. He made it very plain 
that if I boom this university busi- 
ness in any way, he’ll pull out most 
of my advertising . . . They won't 
read about it in the Leader.” 

She resumed her work. Mickey 
crept back into the kitchen, and the 
dishwashing proceeded —without 
“La Paloma.” Silence hung like fog. 
Dave’s special blend was a failure, 
somehow. Wretchedly, he knocked 
out his pipe, feeling a bitter satis- 
faction when he burned his finger. 
Somehow, he felt he deserved it. 

Then he could stand it no longer. 

“Darn it, Cyn! I know I dedicated 
the Leader to the good of the town! 
I know what I ought to do! But I 
can’t let you and the kids starve 
doing it! If there were some civic 
group in town—a Kiwanis club— 
people you could depend on to work 
for the good of the community! But 
I can’t carry the whole load. Two 
editions without ads, and then— 
we're broke!” 

Cynthia looked at him steadily. 
“Could you get help?” 

“IT don’t know. Maybe. It’d be a 
fight, but—” 

“And since when,” she demanded, 
“have we been afraid of a fight?” 

He drew a deep breath. This was 
what he had been waiting for! Dave’s 
chair fell over with a bang as he 
jumped to his feet. 

“Call Matt! Get him down to the 
plant right away! We're going to 
bring the university to Wauhassee!” 

(But will the people of the com- 
munity share Dave Starr’s enthu- 
siasm or will he have to follow 
through alone? Next month’s install- 
ment will show who the most ener- 
getic people in town are.) 





FULL PAY FOR PART TIME 
(From page 17) 


Wells, Arizona. Through a study of 
Navajo customs and habits, their 
health and their homes, their civili- 
zation and beliefs we can perhaps 
gain a greater appreciation of what 
our own homes and communities 
offer. 

Little Kitty last week showed that 
she had truly interpreted her 
Brownie Promise. Asked why we 
were gathering toys and clothing she 
replied, “Because as Brownies we 
help other people.” 

Occasionaly some grownup wants 
to know whether these girls are not 
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too young to be thinking in terms 
of world-wide activities. From my 
own experience I would say “defi- 
nitely not.” The roots of inter- 


What will happen if 
our population keeps on 


Our 
waning 
rural 
Strength | sie sree sts 


deserting the rural areas 
for the city? Earle Hitch 
has written a series of 
three articles that 

give the answers and 
suggest some remedies. 
The first article of 


the series starts 





national good will are inherent in 
every child and if they are to grow 
they must be cultivated early. “To 
be a friend to others” means to a 
Brownie, friendship in the world, as 
well as in her own community and 
nation. 

Last year we had Miss Eleanor 
Ault at one of our troop meetings. 
Miss Ault was one of the six pro- 
fessional Scout workers who, at the 
request of UNRRA, went to Europe 
to help with the child welfare work 
there. She told us of her experiences 
in repatriating refugees, of her work 
in the displaced persons camps, of 
her shipwreck in the Mediterranean, 
and finally of the happy days spent 
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at the international encampment in 
Switzerland. She reminded our 
Brownies that it wasn’t enough 
merely to want to be friends with 
those who spoke a language differ- 
ent from our own: it was necessary 
to put friendship into practice. 

That reminder stuck in little 
minds. The next week I was greeted 
by two beaming Brownies, Nanette 
and Darlene, who had between them 
a shy, little dark-eyed stranger. 
“Mrs. Ledermann,” they called eager- 
ly, “here is Franka who goes to our 
school. She knows only a few words 
of English because she came over 
from Italy only a month ago. We 
asked her to come to Brownies.” So 
Franka stayed and was welcomed 
warmly into our busy group. 

Miss Ault also told us of the thrill 
she had in coming to the Inter- 
national Girl Scout Chalet high in 
the Alps. Scouts from fourteen 
nations met there to discuss their 
post-war problems’ and all went 
back to their respective homes with 
the message that service to others 
had been adopted as the uniting 
purpose of two million girls through- 
out the world. 

Do we have to know very many 
languages to go there?” asked nine- 
year-old Kathy. 

“At least two, preferably French, 
beside English,” answered Miss Ault. 

That night Kathy went home and 
announced that she wished to study 
French, so that some day she might 
attend an international encampment. 
To help Kathy realize her ambition, 
her mother, father and sister are 
now studying conversational French 
as a family hobby. 

Some of our most impressive 
meetings took place last February, 
the month when all Scouts every- 
where raised money for the Juliette 
Low World Friendship Fund. The 
fund was established in commemo- 
ration of the founder of Girl Scout- 
ing. Last year it was to be allotted 
to the war-devastated countries for 
the relief of suffering, and for 
assistance to troops trying to re- 
establish themselves. 

Our Brownies responded enthusi- 
astically. How to earn their con- 
tribution became a matter of serious 
thought. It was decided that besides 
saving the pennies usually spent for 
candy and gum, they would drama- 
tize three incidents in the life of 
Juliette Low and charge admittance 
to their performance. At the end of 
the month our clubroom was turned 
into a theater. Box office receipts 
were good, and happy Brownies 
turned to acting. 

When the show was over our 
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cashier proudly announced that 
$18.40 had been collected. It was 
time to hold the dedication cere- 
mony. We all joined hands and into 
our circle four girls brought a large 
cardboard wheel. A map of the 
United States was the hub; the 
spokes represented the sea lanes, 
and around the rim were printed 
the names of the principal countries 
contributing to our present popula- 
tion. Into the center went the 
money we had just raised. I asked 
whether someone wanted to make a 
short speech. Without the slightest 
hesitation, Bonnie volunteered. 
Perhaps it was because she was 
such a little thing; perhaps it was 
the silken curls that framed her 
radiant face; perhaps it was her 
childish lisp. But no studied speech 


of any adult ever impressed an 
audience more. There she stood with 
downcast eyes, speaking for the 
whole troop, simply, sincerely, 
thanking Juliette Low for founding 
the Girl Scouts and offering the 
fund we had raised to the relief of 
Scouts everywhere. Her incandes- 
cent spirit, as she stood there, shone 
into all our hearts and seemed to 
epitomize all the finest ideals to 
which Scouting is dedicated. 

There is in our nation today a 
serious problem of juvenile delin- 
quency; there are in our commudni- 
ties, in our nation and in all the 
world, hate and prejudices and strife. 
Sometimes we grown-ups are almost 
overwhelmed by the problems of a 
world seeking peace. 

I think, if we listened carefully, 


we might all hear the advice George 
Washington Carver once told of get- 
ting. Distressed by the inequalities 
he saw around him and the result- 
ant hardship on his own race, he 
told of how he prayed earnestly that 
God might help him find some means 
of solving the stupendous problems. 
Then he said, “I heard a voice and 
that voice said, “George, suppose 
you start with the little things. Let 
me take care of the big ones.” 

And then George asked, “Little 
things? Like peanuts?” 

What the great negro scientist did 
with the peanut everyone knows. 

Brownies, like peanuts, are “little 
things.” They are dedicated to the 
building of a better world. As a 
Scout leader I still believe that I 
have a job that pays. THE END 





THE SHELTERED LIFE 
(From page 6) 


what you give. If you send out 
hatred and jealousy, as inevitably 
as the tides, hatred and jealousy, 
some day, somehow, flow back to you. 

He believes that, in the long run, 
you can never lose by giving the 
other fellow 51 per cent of the ad- 
vantage. It is a law of life as old as 
the gospel and as everlasting as the 
hills that 51 per cent of other bene- 
fits will, in time, come back to you. 

That, in general, is how we are 
going to spare Davey the “sheltered 
life.” In his father’s squadron there 
are all sorts and conditions of men 
and officers. Some have lived wisely 
and richly. Others are poor both in 
purse and spirit. Among them there 
will be samples—or examples—of 
the sorts of people with whom Davey 


will spend his days. 

As you see, we are not choosing 
for his guidance the great figures of 
history—not even the greatest who 
ever trod the earth. Instead, we are 
taking homely, everyday flyers and 
mechanics—or parts of them. We are 
showing Davey some who drink, 
some who do not, some who are the 
worse for it, some who apparently 
are unaffected. We are, some day 
when he is old enough to under- 
stand, teaching him the difference 
between an ace and a deuce. Also, 
we are counselling him that a 
“seven” on the first roll always takes 
the money. 

In other words, we are trying to 
be frank with him, not to lie to him; 
to show him the influences which he 
is likely to meet in the sort of en- 
vironment into which he has been 
born. In everything, we preach one 


simple doctrine — the all-abiding 
virtue of moderation in commission 
as well as omission. This, it seems 
to us, is the only honest, sensible, 
workable scheme which we can fur- 
nish him for the modern world. 

We are going to have to give a 
great deal more thought and effort 
and intelligence to the task of bring- 
ing him up than we should have to 
if we were training him by the stub- 
born, old-fashioned process of taboo 
—of total prohibition and complete 
deception. We feel, however, that 
in this way he will grow up to be 
a healthier, stronger, better rounded 
individual than we happen to be. 

Also, we hope to gain from him a 
life-long measure of respect and 
gratitude for dealing with him as 
man to man instead of the ancient 
shush-shush manner of the “shel- 
tered life.” THE END 





THE 250 BILLION DOLLAR 
QUESTION 
(From page 21) 


the danger of drastic deflation and 
depression. When supply of con- 
sumer goods and services really 
catches up with demand, high prices 
begin to slide down. If they slide 
too far, we end with unemployment, 
depression and misery. When prices 
get down to tempting levels, con- 
sumers will need no urging to 
spend some of their savings to satis- 
fy their deferred needs and wants, 
and that will help stop the fall in 
prices short of disaster. Meanwhile, 
savings must be built up. 

As one example of what buying 
power stored up in Savings Bonds 
amounts to on the community level: 
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a recent study shows that the people 
of Michigan have approximately $2 
billion, cash value today, in these 
bonds and that the people of the 
three counties of the immediate 
trading area of Detroit hold $1 bil- 
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your forgotten dependents 


Total income taxes paid by all 
members of your club pay sal- 
aries of a couple dozen federal 
employees for a year. In an 
article in ‘next month’s issue, 
J. S. Brown asks if you think 
you get your money’s worth, 
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lion worth. The rich farm states 
hold more bonds per capita than in- 
dustrial areas. 

It is the responsibility of every 
American to help build up this back- 
log for his own future welfare, his 
family’s, his business community’s 
and his nation’s, to encourage thrift 
by example and persuasion. 

We are in a cold war today, a war 
that is primarily economic. If we are 
to back up any plan for peace and 
prosperity in what is left of the 
world outside the iron curtain, our 
own economic house must be in 
reasonable order. Either a severe 
inflation or a depression would crip- 
ple Uncle Sam’s right arm when he 
needs all his strength. Our economic 
strength today is the greatest in the 
world. It will not remain so if we 
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do not correct its weaknesses and 
manage our affairs wisely for the 
long pull—and it is going to be a 
long, hard pull. 

The best argument against social- 
ism, fascism and communism, and 
the only one that will win in the end, 
is that our system of freedom and 
free enterprise, under reasonable 
and necessary restraints, is still the 
best system ever devised for . the 
welfare of the average citizen. We 
must continue to prove to the world 
that it is. The price of freedom is 
not only eternal vigilance; it is in- 
dividual responsibility and for those 
who are community and _ national 
leaders as Kiwanians are, a respon- 
sibility in proportion to their intelli- 
gence, training in civic leadership 
and influence in the community. 

To sell more Savings Bonds to 
more Americans, the Treasury be- 
gan on April 15 its first peacetime 
Bond campaign on the wartime pat- 
tern: the Security Loan. This cam- 
paign, National Director Vernon L. 
Clark says, “will be backed by more 
radio, newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising than any bond promotion 
since the Victory Loan, but it will 
depend for its success upon the per- 
sonal work of volunteers in their 
communities, as the war loan drives 
did. Experience since 1941 has 
proved that the way to sell bonds is 
to ask people, personally, to buy 
them, tell them why and get them 
to sign on the dotted line. National 
surveys during and since the war 
reveal that two to three times the 
amount can be sold if prospects are 
personally solicited, compared to 
what they will buy of their own 
initiative.” 

“Volunteers in this campaign,” 
said Mr. Clark, himself a volunteer 
without pay, “will find the people 
receptive. The Fortune poll recent- 
ly revealed that what most Ameri- 
cans want more than anything else 
is security. That’s what you'll be 
selling. I say ‘you,’ for we are count- 
ing on the help of Kiwanians wher- 
ever there is a club in this country. 
The call is out for the Minute Men 
to build up our economic defenses. 
Get in touch with the chairman of 
your county or city Savings Bonds 
Committee and pitch in.” 

Practicing the economy that it 
preaches, the Savings Bonds Divi- 
sion in 1946 voluntarily reduced its 
paid staff to one-fifth its wartime 
size and its budget accordingly. The 
380 persons remaining have serv- 
iced and guided a volunteer organ- 
ization in the States that has sold 
more than $15 billion in Savings 
Bonds since the Victory Loan. Banks 
and postoffices sell the bonds with- 
out charge. Some 19,000 business 
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and industrial establishments em- 
ploying more than 100 persons each 
are selling more than $100 million a 
month on the Payroll Savings Plan, 
to nearly six million wage and salary 
earners. Almost every commercial 
bank in the nation is offering the 
Bond-a-Month Plan to its deposi- 
tors. Both these plans are automatic 
and insure regular saving—the 
secret of success in saving. 

A National Industrial Advisory 
Committee for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, formed last December by 27 
leaders in the principal lines of busi- 
ness and industry decided that the 
most important work it could do 
would be to promote Payroll Sav- 


ings participation. Within three 
months, 250 firms employing a total 
of 250,000 had restored the plan 
which they had dropped after the 
war. AFL, CIO and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods have put their weight 
behind the program nationally. Re- 
tailers from every state met at the 
White House on March 10 to back 
it with advertising and promotion. 

A National Organizations Commit- 
tee for Savings Bonds was formed 
at a meeting in the Treasury on 
March 5 of representatives of four- 
teen leading organizations. It elected 
O. E. Peterson, secretary of Kiwanis 
International, as its chairman and 
set te work on plans to promote the 


Security Loan, and the Savings 
Bonds program thereafter, among 
the 50,000,000 members of civic, fra- 
ternal, racial, service, veterans and 
women’s organizations. The fourteen 
invited all national organizations not 
represented at the organizing session 
to name a representative to serve 
on the committee. A second plan- 
ning session was held in Washington, 
during the three-day national con- 
ference on the Security Loan, March 
18-20, attended by state chairmen, 
directors and deputy directors of the 
U. S. Savings Bonds Division, lead- 
ing bankers, industrialists, labor 
officials, educators and economists, 
some 400 in all. THE END 





HOW DOES YOUR TRAFFIC 
FLOW? 
(From page 33) 


sive system to control speed, fur- 
ther relieving the police of responsi- 
bility of constant patrol. 

The trend has continued until to- 
day, wherever possible, mechanical 
devices are being used to control 
and facilitate movement. Parking 
meters are an example. They have 
gained wide acceptance throughout 
the United States and are saving 
police countless man hours of patrol- 
ling parking spaces at curbs. 

When mechanical devices were first 
introduced, most police departments 
did not have technically skilled per- 
sonnel capable of installing or main- 
taining such equipment. Men with 
engineering training and special ap- 
titudes and abilities were needed to 
maintain these devices and to advise 
on their location and use. As a re- 
sult, the traffic engineering profes- 
sion developed as an important and 
necessary link between the road 
builder, or engineer, and the police 
department's supervision. 

The work of the traffic engineer 
becomes more important each year 
as an aid to successful and intelli- 
gent planning for new suburban de- 
velopments; in eliminating trouble 
spots which are constantly evolving 
with traffic movement; in relieving 
congestion, in assisting in the solu- 
tion of parking problems and in 
making the best possible use of ex- 
isting streets and roadways. Actu- 
ally, his job covers about everything, 
from painting crosswalks in down- 
town areas to planning an approach 
to the San Francisco Bay Bridge. 

How does the traffic engineer go 
about his work? 

By collecting data, by determining 
the facts and then finding the true 
solution. He makes detailed study of 
traffic behavior, study which the 
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layman may, at first glance, call un- 
necessary as having no bearing on 
the job at hand. Yet, because of the 
nature of traffic operations problems, 
which involve driver and pedestrian 
psychology as well as cold facts and 
figures, the human behavior factors 
must be considered whenever traffic 
movements are studied. 

For example, a competent engineer 
knows it is useless to post a street 
for 15 miles an hour when evidence 
shows that travel at speeds up to 
30 miles an hour An un- 
trained or inexperienced man might 
post the area for 15 miles an hour 
as a result of unjustified complaint 
or political pressure, thus slowing 
traffic and causing needless delays. 
Because they see no reason for obey- 
ing such a law motorists will ignore 
it at every opportunity. Police 
sponsible for enforcement will have 
a hard time of it. 

The same holds true for a pedes- 
trian who is asked to obey walk 
lights that are improperly timed. He 
resents having to wait to cross an 
empty street in the first place, and 
if the interval is too long he balks— 


is safe. 
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rather, he asserts himself and walks 
against the light. 

The guiding rule is—make it easy 
for the drivers and pedestrians to do 
the right thing. Only when this is 
done will traffic flow smoothly, 
quickly and safely. 

You can find countless examples 
of benefits which result from intelli- 
gent engineering work. The guard 
rails, stop signs, reflectorized signs 
which mark offsets in streets or 
highways, all are part of a pattern 
of safety. Not all engineering im- 
provements need be costly to be 
effective. The benefits resulting from 
a series of small improvements are 
so great they can no more be ignored 
than the benefits produced by major 
improvements. Small improvements 
bring immediate, yet long-lasting re- 
sults. 

Magnolia, Arkansas, had a danger- 
ous situation which was eliminated 
with expenditure of only $15. A 
curve on North Vine Street, a trunk 
line highway through Magnolia, cre- 
ated a dangerous offset at the inter- 
section with Sixth Street. There 
were 13 serious after-dark accidents 
in one year at this point, all involv- 
heavily loaded trucks. There 
also were several minor accidents 
involving lighter vehicles. In all 
cases the vehicles hit the curb at the 
offset, and in some instances over- 
turned in the yard included in the 
offset. There was one death, several 
persons were injured and property 
damage was considerable. 

Volume count of traffic showed the 
flow was about equal in both direc- 
tions on Vine Street and negligible 
on Sixth Street. The offset was not 
visible to north-bound traffic until 
within about 300 feet of it due to a 
2.5 per cent down grade. Most of 
the drivers involved were not famil- 
iar with the location and therefore 
did not detect the change in align- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Cities Tax Admissions 

Cities throughout the United States 
are taking quick advantage of oppor- 
tunities provided by state legislation 
to adopt local admissions and amuse- 
ment taxes, Spectacular recent ex- 
ample of this trend, cited by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, adoption of admissions 
taxes by 79 Ohio cities almost simul- 
taneously. The cities comprise almost 
three-fourths of all municipalities 
over 5,000 population in the 
The Ohio legislature last year abol- 
ished the state tax and 
turned that field of revenue 
over to municipalities effective Octo- 
ber 1. Seventy adopted local 
admissions taxes and had them all 
set to go that date. The number 
of cities taking similar action is 
still increasing. 
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Parking Meters 


The number of United States cities 
using parking meters has _ trebled 
since the war and now totals more 


than 1,500. Information cited by the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reveals that least 300 cities 
have installed parking meters for the 
first time in the last six months of 
last year. The meters to regulate 
parking are most popular in cities of 
the 100,000 to 500,000 population 
bracket. Three-fourths of the cities 
from 100,000 to 250,000 have meters. 
Slightly more than half of the cities 


in the 25,000 to 100,000 population 


at 


group have meters, while the per- 
centage is 40 for the 10,000 to 
25,000 group. 


Merge Health Facilities 
Consolidation of city and county 
health facilities being effected or 
planned in many localities to give 
residents better medical services. The 
city health departments of Clear- 
water, St. Petersburg, Tarpon Springs 
and other in Pinellas County, 
Florida, are being merged into a 
streamlined county department and 
the sanitation activities of the Lake- 
land, Florida, health department 
were recently assumed by the Polk 
County health department. 

In Minnesota, the state supreme 
court recently upheld Swift County’s 
approval of a $200,000 bond issue to 
finance the county’s share of a pro- 
posed city-counecil hospital, The 
Lansing, Michigan health department 
was abolished recently in favor of 
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county-wide public health 
tration. The city hospital has been 
leased to the county. Regular city 
and county hospital cases are cared 
for under combined authority at 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, 

In New Jersey, the Caldwell bor- 
ough council is studying a plan to 
merge health facilities of nine West 
municipalities under a single 
of health and set up a West 
health center. In Ohio, con- 
solidation of health departments in 
the Cleveland area is being con- 
sidered and the Toledo master plan 
calls for merger of that city’s health 
department with that of Lucas 
County. 


lMssex 
board 


Essex 


Tobacco Taxes 

At least 60 cities now levy taxes on 
tobacco products the Municipal 
nance Officers Association reports. 


City Income Tax 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, expects a 
new flood of municipal revenue this 
year, having just become the fourth 
U.S. city with a local income tax. 
The Municipal Finance Officers As- 
sociation reports that the 1 per cent 
levy on “‘salaries, wages, commissions 
and other compensation” and on 
business net profits will yield the city 
an estimated $500,000 annually. The 
tax became effective March 5. 
Philadelphia, Toledo and Colum- 
bus are the only other U.S. cities 
with taxes on income. Such levies 
are designed to tax generally accord- 
ing to “ability to pay.” 


Record School Tax Rate 
Have your property taxes increased 
lately? Dry your eyes and read this: 
Jasper school district (Carthage), 
Missouri voters recently approved by 
a 7 toc4 
rupling their school tax rate and 
making it higher than any similar 
levy reported elsewhere in the U.S. 
The Municipal Finance Officers 
Association reports that the Jasper 
school tax rate on real and personal 
property was boosted to $84.1 per 
$1,000 valuation, to help finance a 
new school and put a $2,400 floor 
under teachers’ annual salaries. 
The next highest school tax rate, 


reported in a recent survey of U.S. 
cities is $42.5 per $1,000 valuation. 
Next highest local property tax rate 


listed is $69 per $1,000 valuation, 
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INSIGNIA 
$3.25 
(with 3 initials or 
signature added 
$1.00 extra) 
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LIGHTER 


The lighter that made 
the World Lighter Conscious 


‘ ° Be constantly remembered after 
It sa Gift! other gifts are forgotten. Silver- 
like case ee without insignia) $2.50. Also Sports 
Designs. ew Table Lighter. Gold and Silver 
Pocket Lighters $15.00 to $175. At better Dealers. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., Dept. KD, Bradford, Pa. 


PRINT YOUR OWN 











only it : : 
$7.50 : 
Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and money .. _ very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send onl 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked. 
The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
513 Olive St. «St. Lovis 1, Mo.. 
SEND NO MONEY ~ FREE TRIAL OFFER 




















We specialize in the de- 
sign and manufacture of 
every type of solid bronze 
tablet — Honor Rolls, 
Memorials, Testimonials, 
Awards, Building Signs, 
etc. You will be pleased 
at our surprisingly low 
prices. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue. 
















“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., INC. 
Dept. K, 570 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 
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HOW DOES YOUR TRAFFIC 
FLOW? 
(From page 50) 


ment until nearly upon the offset. 
Speeds were fairly high, as the point 
is near the city limits. 

The solution was simple after the 
study was made. Standard reflector- 
ized guard posts were installed at 
the offset which were visible to 
north-bound traffic; a reflectorized 
curve sign was installed and a four- 
inch black guide stripe was painted 
on Vine Street approaching and 
through the slight offset. 

Since corrective engineering treat- 
ment in January, 1939, there have 
been no reportable accidents. 

And there are other examples. 

Traffic streamed into an intersec- 
tion in Chicago’s Lincoln Park in 
such a manner that seven police of- 
ficers were assigned to it to assist in 
control work. Later, one traffic sig- 
nal was installed and capably han- 
dled the work which was done by 
the seven men. They were with- 
drawn for other assignments. That 
is the most graphic example of con- 
serving police power through traffic 
engineering that I know. 

But then there is the darker side, 
too. 

Many cities have ignored traffic 
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ALL AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS 


16 p. Booklet “100 Valuable Suggestions 
for Safe Driving.” By Mail 25c. Low 
quantity prices for Kiwanis Clubs safety 
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G. T. IVORY, 
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engineering as an intelligent cure for 
problems that citizens place at the 
feet of the police department. People 
assume that traffic control and police 
are one and the same. When things 
go wrong they criticize the chief 
rather than the administration which 
failed to provide the necessary funds 
or intelligent leadership which would 
have given the city and its police a 
good traffic engineering program. 

And in many smaller localities the 
police are doing a good job of han- 
dling their city’s traffic engineering 
work. In most cases it is because 
chiefs know that their critics can be 
stilled only if they assume the re- 
sponsibilities of traffic engineering; 
that enforcement will fail unless it 
is supported by intelligent programs 
of engineering and education. 

A chief is interested in engineer- 
ing because it (1) makes enforce- 
ment easier, (2) produces reasonable 
regulations that the public will obey, 
(3) prevents certain types of acci- 
dents which cannot be prevented 
through enforcement alone, and (4) 
conserves police effort. 

The following tabulation summa- 
rizes minimum personnel require- 
ments for supervision of the traffic 
engineering function. 

A. Cities up to 25,000 population 

1. Police officer in charge, 
part-time assignment. 

2. Field survey assistance oc- 
casionally necessary. 

B. Cities 25,000 to 50,000 population 

1. Officer in charge, full-time 
assignment. 

2. Field survey assistance oc- 
casionally necessary. 

C. Cities 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 

tion 

1. Employment of a 
traffic engineer. 

2. Field survey assistance fre- 
quently necessary. 

3. Clerical assistance, full-time 
assignment. 

4. Draftsman assistant, full or 
part-time assignment. 

When a city exceeds 100,000 pop- 
ulation a traffic engineering unit 
comparable in authority and influ- 
ence to other major divisions of the 
department of public works or cor- 
responding organization should be 
established. 

The Institute of Traffic Engineers, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut, or the Accident Pre- 
vention Department of the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 7, New 
York, will provide information on 
request regarding traffic engineers 
available for either part-time or 
full-time work. 

Although there are advantages in 
having police do engineering work 


trained 


when proper agencies are not doing 
it, there also are disadvantages to 
the police department, and to en- 
forcement. For example, the budget 
of equipment which must be pro- 
vided should come from the city’s 
engineering budget, not from the po- 
lice. Also, men assigned to engineer- 
ing work are lost to enforcement 
efforts, or on-street assignment. What 
actually happens in many instances 
is that the engineering function is 
established within the police depart- 
ment and draws from it both money 
and men that should be provided in 
budgets of other departments. 

Another disadvantage is that the 
police officer who carries out the 
engineering work for the depart- 
ment, no matter how capable, does 
not have an engineering background 
and is apt to be ignored by the city 
engineer when making his proposals 
for correction of alignment or alter- 
ation of intersection or signal con- 
trol. 

The most important advantages of 
having the engineering carried out 
by the police department are that 
they have a deeper interest in get- 
ting results, they know the impor- 
tance of correcting faulty intersec- 
tions or street markings and have, 
because of experience and mainte- 
nance of records, positive proof that 
changes are necessary. 

Police officers attending the North- 
western University Traffic Institute 
are given a course in the fundamen- 
tals of traffic engineering. Many of 
these men, especially from smaller 
departments, have installed excellent 
programs upon their return to duty. 

It should be obvious that accident 
records are an important part of 
traffic engineering work. Analysis 
of these records is what gives engi- 
neers many of the facts upon which 
to determine corrective action. Be- 
cause of this, it is important that all 
accidents be investigated by trained 
traffic police personnel and that rec- 
ords of such investigation be main- 
tained and utilized in analysis. 

It works like this in Milwaukee, 
one of America’s largest cities: The 
department finds from analysis of 
accident reports that something is 
physically wrong at certain inter- 
sections or at other points. When this 
is indicated, the department calls 
upon the traffic engineer to make a 
study of the accident location and 
suggest remedial measures. Perhaps 
conditions will be improved by cut- 
ting down a tree to provide better 
visibility, or by putting up a stop 
sign, pedestrian island or safety 
zone, or by providing better light- 
ing, imposing parking restrictions or 
by using other means and methods. 
At any rate, the study is made 
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and the corrections are carried out. 

Please note that Milwaukee offi- 
cials do not permit placement of 
signs, signals, or markings merely 
on the basis of complaints from citi- 
zens, or at the request of political 
entities. Every sign is placed at a 
location because it serves a purpose 
in traffic control. 

One barrier to better street use 
today is that many futile, and often 
harmful, things are done for the os- 
tensible benefit of street users, which 
actually are the result of decisions 
made by whim or fancy. It usually 
happens this way. An intersection 
is carrying a large volume of traffic 
and a signal is erected to assist in 
control. Later it is decided to add 
another at the next intersection. 
Soon a whole series of signals are 
strung along the street, hampering 
the flow of traffic. Study of the sys- 
tem will reveal that some of the 
signals are not needed, that they 
should be progressive in action, or, 
that if the situation is to be cor- 
rected at all, the street should be a 
through street or a one-way street, 
protected by stop signs, with need 
for one or two signals only. Created 
and given authority by ordinance, an 
official traffic commission is formed 
like the one operating in Detroit. 
Its members are representatives of 
all departments within the city gov- 
ernment which are concerned with 
the transportation problem. The 
group meets once a month to con- 
sider current problems of traffic con- 
trol, to handle complaints from citi- 
zens or citizen groups, and study 
recommendations and requests that 
emanate from the city council or 
governing body. They also study 
analyses of police accident records 
and formulate plans for action. 

If it is found, for example, that 
intersectional collisions have been 
increasing, a program is developed 
to cure this problem. Or, it may be 
excessive speed, improper turning 
movements, drunken driving or care- 
less acts on the part of pedestrians. 
Again it may be a problem of- poor 
visibility, slippery streets or a bad 
situation growing out of streetcar 
and bus operations. Sometimes the 
problem can be solved by a single 
department, or by two or three. 

Another important thing that such 
a commission does is to work with 
the city planning body in developing 
facilities to serve areas of new 
growth, to provide such areas with 
maximum benefits of safety which 
should and can be built into them. 

Such a commission as I have de- 
scribed is not to be confused with 
the safety council which may assist 
in many of these activities and which 
may have officials of government in 
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MAKE SURE HE KNOWS 
ALL FOUR ROUTES 


TO AN ARMY CAREER 





When you talk to a young man about enlisting in 
the Army, the biggest point to drive home is ‘the 
CHOICE of opportunities open to him. 





VETERANS WITH OVERSEAS SERVICE CAN NOW ENLIST AND BE 
GUARANTEED 3 YEARS WITH A FAMOUS DIVISION STATIONED IN 
THE U. S. 


ARMY POTENTIAL LEADERS’ SCHOOL, ARMY TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOL AND THE MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
WEST POINT are open to every qualified Army enlisted man, 


VETERANS CAN RETURN TO THE ARMY IN THEIR FORMER SPECIALTY 
AND IN GRADE appropriate to training and experience, when they 
enlist for 3 years, 


3-YEAR ENLISTEES MAY CHOOSE OVERSEAS SERVICE in Japan, 
Korea, the Pacific Isles, Panama, the Caribbean, Alaska, They may 
select any of 5 famous Far Eastern divisions, 


8B 8 OB CB 


Never before has there been a greater opportunity 
for the young man to write his own ticket in the Army. The 
broad freedom of choice offered today will have a very strong 
appeal to most of the potential recruits you talk to. Tell 
them about it and urge them to get full details at the nearest 


J, S. Army and U. S. Air Force Recruiting Station. 


ca 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN YOU KNOW TO 
ENLIST IN THE U. S. ARMY OR U. S. AIR FORCE 






CAREERS WITH A FUTURE 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE 
= : age and RECRUITING SERVICE 
e ° ig fo} a ot 
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membership but which itself is not 
governmental. Actually, they deal 
with different things. The Safety 
Council is basically a public educa- 
tion and enforcement group. But the 
commission or committee is a part 
of government and its actions are 
given greater force because of this 
fact and because of its unity of pur- 
pose. 

To sum up, traffic engineering is 
as important as enforcement and 
education in the fight to control 
traffic and reduce accidents. Al- 
though many police departments 
have assumed this work, in the ab- 
sence of proper agencies for accom- 
plishing it, they are often handi- 
capped by carrying the double bur- 
den of enforcement and engineering. 


The nation’s streets and highways 
are not used to full advantage. We 
must employ ingenuity and determi- 
nation in increasing their capacities 
for handling vehicles with safety and 
facility. 

As a Kiwanian you can help by 
urging your city to strengthen its 
traffic engineering program. Be cer- 
tain that police, educators and en- 
gineers are working together toward 
the same goal. THE END 


(The fifth and final article by Mr. 
Kreml will cover traffic services 
made available to public officials by 
the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute and Traffic Division, Inter- 
nation Association of Chiefs of 
Police.) 
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TO YOU 
$975 


postpaid 
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graphed can. 


P URE 
VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


Let me send you this year's ‘first run" 
golden-clear 100% Pure Syrup, direct from 
my orchard. | tap only select sugar maples 
and COLD PACK my crop for best flavor. 
Write me today. I'll send your syrup right 
out postpaid. Send check or money order to 


S. ALLEN SOULE 


Box 4, Fairfield, Vermont 








THERE’S GOLD IN THE OLD 
HOME TOWN 
(From page 36) 


the luncheon tables, you 


ners, over 
hear the comment: “Well, the new 
broom sweeps clean.” Men who 


spent their lives building part of that 
community wonder a bit woefully 
what they lacked to earn such in- 
stant recognition. The truth usually 
is that the town simply took them 
for granted. 

Put down “lionizing of the new- 
comer” as one more part of Amer- 
icana. 

A small-town newspaper publisher 
labored at his desk 13 years, feeling 
all too frequently that his was the 
“voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Came World War II and he covered 
his typewriter and joined the Army. 
When he returned, just one more of 
millions of ex-servicemen who won 
no battlefield laurels, he was amazed 
at the reception which awaited him. 
No brass band at the station, no 
testimonial dinner — those tributes 
had rightfully been reserved for men 
whose bravery had made history. 

But he was appointed to a munic- 
ipal post. His services as a luncheon 
speaker were constantly in demand. 
Men whom he had known most of 
his life stopped him on the street 
to praise the appearance of his news- 
paper, to discuss this or that editorial 
or story. It was almost as if he were 
starting his career anew. So he sim- 
ply charged off those 13 long years 
to experience, counting them as if 
they were lost. He had been “dis- 
covered” by his town. 

When the very real possibility of 
bombing raids or sabotage arose to 
haunt dwellers in our coastal areas 
after Pearl Harbor, every community 
was spurred to organize for civilian 
defense. Tightly-knit groups were 
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formed and given training to cope 
with any emergency. 

If you lived in one of the vulner- 
able areas, you will recall that al- 
most the first undertating by civil- 
ian defense was an inventory of local 
resources. How many hospital beds 
were available, what emergency 
shelter could be provided, how many 
doctors and nurses and air raid war- 
dens and police? Questionnaires 
went into all homes, asking what 
each citizen could contribute in the 
way of skills. 

Presumably the vast cataloguing 
had served its purpose come V-E 
and V-J Days. The files were stored 
away, with a fervent prayer the oc- 
casion would never come when they 
would be needed. But there was an 
idea there which might stand every 
town in good stead in the days of 
peace. The cataloguing of human 
skills, an inventory of the latent 
abilities possessed by our neighbors 
and friends, represents the richest 
lode in our national wealth. 

How about assaying your mem- 
bership, prospecting for a form of 
wealth more valuable than any ore 
vein ... the kind of power which 
alone can subdue even the mighty 
energy of the split atom? THE END 





Communists 
invade the 
churches 


In the June issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, a past president of an 
international association of min- 
isters tells why he left his church 
because of communistic infiltration. 
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| MEN OF FAITH e When a mil- 
| lion people come to a man’s funeral 
-more, perhaps, than ever before in 
history—you ask yourself, what was 
the secret of his power? Did he hold 
high political office? Was he a mil- 
itary hero? Had he purchased popu- 
larity by scattering billions to his 
retainers? Had he left a pyramid of 
skulls as proof of his might? 

The man who died in India was 
none of these. He had ‘‘neither purse 
nor sword.” He had only a breech- 
cloth and a faith. Yet, think 
he was the greatest of our times. 

The fact that a million people 
gathered at his funeral pyre seems 
to prove that mankind is weary of 
bloodshed, the brutality of power 
politics, and the appeal to force. 

Force! It is everywhere today. 
Goon-squads at home, and armies 
abroad. Navies, air squadrons, the 
atom bomb, lethal dust rained from 
the sky, strategic bases, bankrupt 
treasuries, thousands of veterans in 
psycho-neurotic hospitals, and after 
“winning” a war, more being spent 
in preparation for the next Ar- 
mageddon than ever before. 

Where are the Gandhis of 
Western World the 
part of the globe? Name me, if you 
can, someone in Washington, London, 
Paris, Berlin, Moscow, who 
thinks as Gandhi did—or that 
great man, Abraham Lincoln, who 
also was assassinated, and who, just 
before he died, appealed for ‘‘malice 
toward none, charity for all.” 

Having deserted God, has God 
deserted us? No, not so long as there 
are left even a few with the spirit 
of Gandhi. And there are those few. 
The Quakers for instance, who, year 
after year, against all odds, hold that 
killing is wrong. And here and there, 
there are others. But why so few? 
One reason, I think, is that we have 
lost faith in the power of the in- 
dividual. We say, ‘“‘What can ] do?” 
We say, “We must organize—we 
| must join some pressure group to get 
| things done.” Pressure! That fatal 
word. 

Gandhi proved that one ugly little 
man, weighing 80 or 90 pounds, one 
among hundreds of millions, could 
light a fire upon the mountain where 
it could be seen from afar. Gandhi 
did not say, “Don’t stick your neck 
out.” He stuck it out—until he was 
killed. 

It was said in times long ago that 
one with faith and with charity 
“could move mountains.’’ Gandhi, with 


some 


the 
“Christian’”’ 


even 
other 








moved men. 


and with charity, 

The men with purses and swords 
have died, and none visit their graves, 
Nations with purses and swords have 


faith 


wealth and 
But the 


been corrupted by their 
have perished by the sword. 
men of faith, the Christs, the Lin- 
colns, and the Gandhis, live on. They 
are the only ones who do not die. 


BLEEDING THE STATES e- Sen- 
ator Styles Bridges, chairman of the 


Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
has prepared a valuable table. It 
shows how much money the Federal 
Government takes out of each state; 
how much each state government 
spends, and the ratio between them. 

*This table goes to the very heart 
of important questions. For one 
thing, it shows the nonsense about 
“Federal aid.’”’ From the money 
standpoint, the Federal Government 
does not “‘aid’’ a single state in the 
Union. On the contrary, the enormous 
cost of supporting the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a direct burden on the 
people and business of every state. 

Uncle Sam takes out of Senator 
Bridges’ home state of New Hamp- 
shire $95,000,000. This is over five 
times the cost of running the New 
Hampshire government. 

Uncle Sam takes from the 
dent’s home state of Missouri $1,- 
119,000,000, which is over nine times 
what Missouri spends on itself. 

He takes from Ohio $2,495,000,- 
000, which is eight times what Ohio 
itself spends. 

He takes from Georgia 
000, which is over four 
Georgia spends. 

These figures 
First, there ain’t no such animal as 
“Federal aid.’’ Every dollar’ the 
United States spends in any state as 
“Federal aid’’ or subsidies comes out 
of that state in Federal taxes, and 
is then sent back—less the political 
brokerage fee charged in Washing- 
ton, which Senator Harry F. Byrd 
estimates to be not less than twenty 
per cent. This is some fee for you 
to pay to somebody you don’t know 
for handling your own money! 

The second thing these figures 
prove is that if Federal taxes were 
cut even ten per cent, there would 
be left in the states—as a source of 


Presi- 


$444,000,- 
times what 


prove two things. 





state revenue—more than enough to 
educate their children, pay their 
school teachers, and do for them- 


selves most of what the government 
on the Potomac proposes to do locally 
for them. —Samuel B. Pettengill 
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A COMB AND A FOB MADE A HiITt.. 
..and 4,000 things happened in 60 swift years 


Through the years we found ways to make aluminum 
pig for the present all-time low, 14 cents a pound. 
That has made more uses economical. 

Aluminum was relatively soft and weak 60 years ago. 
Alcoa found ways to make it hard and as strong as 
structural steel. That has made more uses practical. 

So, in 60 swift years and in tough competition with 
old favorite materials, aluminum’s uses have increased 
to 4,000. A novelty has become a necessity around which 
a new American industry has grown, the aluminum 
industry of which Alcoa is but a part. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1788 Gulf Building, 


®Love of trinkets was all that kept a struggling 
little business alive its first two years. Its first customer 
was a maker of novelties, such as combs and watch 
fobs, which people liked because they were new and 
different. Made of aluminum! 

That was just before the gay nineties. It took years— 
and a chin that was set with a purpose—to get anyone 
else to make anything from aluminum instead of steel 
or copper or wood. 

They did it, that little company which today is Alcoa, 
by sticking grimly at two tasks. Making aluminum 
cheaper. Making aluminum more useful. 

It sold for $8 a pound just before Alcoa began in 1888. Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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